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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Geography is essentially a grammar school study. It should 
be preceded in the primary school by such simple and local ob- 
servations as the teacher there may have opportunity to introduce, 
and by descriptions of places in simple reading exercises ; it 
should be followed in the later years of the grammar school and 
in the high school by history, for the extension of descriptive po- 
litical geography, and in the high school by modernized physical 
geography, or physiography as some would call it, for the fuller 
explanation of natural geography. But general descriptive ge- 
ography should be well acquired during the very acquisitive years 
of the grammar school course. 

If there is one thing more important than another in the teach- 
ing of geography in the grammar schools, it is that the facts of 
the subject be made vivid and real, Every means of the 
teacher’s art should be employed to secure this end. Travellers 
who have seen much of the world can readily make a mental pic- 
ture of an unseen region by reading a good description of it; but 
children in our schools have, as a rule, only the vaguest impres- 
sions concerning the places whose names they recite. How can 
it be otherwise when they generally have only the smallest ex- 
perience with the world ; and when the facts are presented to 
thea in the briefest language in text-books that have been im- 
poverished by compressing all their descriptions into short para- 
graphs for recitation? Let the teacher, therefore, strive to infuse 
some life and reality into the subject and bring it up nearer to the 
level of the scholar’s intelligence. When the class is learning 
the succession of low headlands along our Atlantic coast, for ex- 
ample, let the teacher insert some little account of the manner in 
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which the capes would appear one after another, if seen from 
a coasting vessel; each one guarded by a light-house at its ex- 
tremity, or by a light-ship on the shoals off shore, with broad re- 
cessions of the coast between them. When telling of smaller 
streams branching from a trunk river, stop a little to describe how 
the valleys of the tributaries join the main valleys; explain the 
importance of such points for early settlements and modern cities. 

The class need not remember a word of this additional matter ; 
it is introduced only to expand the explanation and to maintain 
attention on the subject of the brief text, thus making it more 
real and more easily remembered. If the teacher finds difficulty 
in supplying explanatory narrative of this kind—that is, if her 
knowledge of the subject is but little greater than that which the 
class attains by reading the barren text, let her lessen the empha- 
sis allotted to the subject ; or let her, as soon as possible, increase 
her familiarity with it. Recitations of the mechanical kind make 
no progress in correcting the fundamental weakness of unreality 
in the study of geography. Examinations seldom detect it, be- 
cause they are so largely occupied with questions of mere locality. 
Let us consider how a teacher may successfully labor to overcome 
this difficulty. 

I believe that the first step is made in the desired advance 
when geography is taught, as our best teachers now teach it, as if 
it were a thing that live people talk about out of doors in the real 
world ; and not as if it were merely the contents of a text-book 
that is closed when the scholars go home. Let the introduction 
of geographical topics in the primary schools be well correlated 
with the grade of work that is to be taken up in the grammar 
schools. Let the beginning of the study in the grammar schools 
be made by a somewhat more advanced quality of local observa- 
tion, illustration, and narrative than the primary scholars could 
reach, until the listening and watching children perceive that they 
are learning more about a subject whose acquaintance they first 
made even before their earliest school days, when they began to 
walk alone. Teachers in the country especially should encourage 
excursions on half holidays. Let there be a healthy rivalry de- 
veloped among the children in learning the features of the sur- 
rounding district ; its hills and valleys, its ledges and meadows, 
its ponds and streams, forests and fields ; let the divides between 
the streams be explored, and the descent of the slopes followed 
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down to the brooks. Every element of form that is thus seen and 
reported by the children in school may be matched by the teacher 
with its larger fellows in the greater world, of which the class is 
now to learn something. ‘This is geography ; and such an intro- 
duction to it is far better than a recitation to order from the first 
page of a book. Excursions are more difficult in cities ; but they 
are not impossible, as many enterprising teachers can testify. 
Some children in every class may at least afford a little journey 
into the country on an electric car; or a short voyage across a 
river or harbor on a ferry boat; and the things that these chil- 
dren see, when naturally talked about afterwards in school, gain a 
greater reality to the other children than the formal homilies of 
the first paragraphs in a book. 

Turn the drift of the ideas obtained by excursion and narratives 
towards the first chapter of the text-book that is employed. En- 
large upon the theme of this chapter before the book is called for. 
Then open the book, and use it as a condensed abstract of the 
subject whose beginnings are already clearly in mind on a foun- 
dation of familiar facts. 

By some such device, maintained throughout the course but 
varying with every teacher, the paragraphs of the book will take 
their proper place as the summary, not as the substance of the 
subject. Thus employed, any text book is better than none ; but 
when the ‘‘teaching’’ is all done by recitations, it might almost 
be said that no text-book is better than any. The barrenness of 
blank recitations from the books, and the vagueness of narratives, 
readings, and unwritten object lessons, without a book, are both 
dangers that are avoided by the use of both methods. Recita- 
tions give precision after the subject has become real by illustra- 
tions of various kinds. When the class advances rapidly and 
there is a little time to spare, expand the account of the subject 
then in hand. When time presses, the text may be followed more 
closely ; its brevity is then properly understood as only the short- 
er statement of what would be pleasanter if it were longer. 

Now the fundamental requirement for such work as this, in 
which the text book is subordinated to the teacher, is a teacher 
with an easy geographical mind; not one who is timid when out 
of sight of the text, but a teacher whose familiarity with the facts 
of geography requires her continually to restrain the plentiful 
description, narrative, or anecdote with which almost every para- 
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graph of the page might be illuminated. It will be only after 
years of effort that a teacher, under the manifold burdens of 
grammar school work, can acquire such familiarity with geo- 
graphical facts. The normal school training that is accepted as fit- 
ting high school graduates for grammar school teaching is only a 
step towards the desired end ; and sometimes only a short step. 
A longer step will be taken when the work is better done in these 
preparatory years, but no preparation that our younger teachers 
can bring to their work will excuse them from years of arduous 
study, while teaching. The need of attaining an easy mind on 
several subjects besides geography at the same time is the most 
serious difficulty in the younger teacher’s path ; and this difficulty 
must greatly embarrass our intermediate schools, until a practical 
method is invented by which there shall be a teacher for each 
subject instead of a teacher for each class. 

The difficulties in the way of becoming experts in grammar 
school subjects are truly formidable ; but there is a way in which 
great assistance can be given in overcoming the difficulties. This 
is in teachers’ meetings. It is disappointing to learn how seldom 
such meetings are held. The more thoughtful superintendents 
and principals advocate them. Conscientious teachers approve of 
them. Where they have been carefully tried, they are found so 
useful that they cannot be given up. If teachers’ meetings can 
be had in no other way, it would be better for the scholars to 
have an extra half holiday every fortnight, so that the teachers 
might have a spare afternoon for conferences, with suggestion 
and discussion in small parties. Then let it be understood that 
study in the high, normal, and training schools is only the begin- 
ning of the teacher’s studious career. Let the mental activity of 
the individual teacher, as shown to her principal in the meet- 
ings, be recognized as one of the important tests of fitness for con- 
tinued appointment. Give all subjects a due share of time in 
succession, geography along with the rest ; each subject being 
continued through a number of meetings, perhaps for halfa year. 

At nearly every meeting, let every teacher contribute an item, 
an abstract, a narrative; a list of illustrations of one subject or 
another, found by a search through the files of some of our more 
accessible magazines ; a method of explaining or introducing cer- 
tain of the more troublesome matters, such as longitude, map- 
scales, weather maps. In cities where as many as ten or twenty 
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teachers can attend a fortnightly meeting, these specific contribu- 
tions of matters of fact or method can not fail to aid many another 
member. Avoid generalized lectures by outside experts ; at least, 
do not let these take the place of the regular teachers’ meetings. 
The essential to be gained comes only through the effort of 
the teachers themselves. But this is a theme that is larger 
than my whole subject, and I cannot pursue it further. It is 
plain that the training that a young woman may have before she 
begins to teach is only the beginning of her preparation for 
teaching ; it serves to recommend her as a candidate who may be 
tried as a teacher ; but real fitness is not to be expected in the be- 
ginner. Nor will real fitness be gained merely by years of teach- 
ing ; it comes only from years of study while teaching. Nothing 
less than unceasing effort will develop the easy mind; and of all 
aids in this effort, I believe the teachers’ meeting to be the best. 

It is a sorry device to substitute methods of teaching for knowl- 
edge of fact. It is of little avail for the poorly prepared teacher 
to trust to psychological principles. Indeed, from what I have 
seen of it, I believe that many teachers are as much harmed as 
helped by an effort to teach in accordance with a determined 
order of mental development in children. This absorbingly in- 
teresting matter of mental development is a difficult subject. It 
is much more difficult than imparting the simple facts of descrip- 
tive geography. It is a fine subject for deep study, but itisa 
dangerous subject for the inexperienced to trifle with. A clear 
knowledge of the facts to be taught, and a sympathetic perception 
of the difficulties of the class will be of greater value to a teacher 
in a grammar school than the scheme of mental growth. The 
larger pedagogical principles too often tend to obstruct a teach- 
er’s progress in the simple studious acquisition of asubject. All 
serious students and teachers of pedagogy of course agree that 
the fundamental requirement for a teacher’s success is knowledge. 
This is so much of a truism and so easily stated that it seems to 
make less impression on the average teacher than the later prin- 
ciples of pedagogical instruction, which are concerned with the 
mental processes of acquisition and memory. The fundamental 
requirement is therefore too often relatively neglected, apparently 
with the idea that a general understanding by the teacher of the way 
in which scholars should learn will take the place of the narratives, 
illustrations, and other devices that I have here referredto. This 
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is all a sad mistake. There is no ‘‘method’’ that can replace 
knowledge. ‘There is nothing but knowledge that will supply 
the teacher with a means of awakening and holding attention 
long enough upon the more important parts of a subject to allow 
them to sink deeply into the understanding. The more fully 
the teacher is possessed of her subject, the less will be heard of 
terms that imply a conscious analysis of mental processes ; the 
more will be heard of the subject itself. 

Dr. Rice gives an instance of too much consciousness of pro- 
cess in one of his recent instructive articles in the Forum, all of 
which I would strongly commend to earnest teachers. Hehearda 
grammar school teacher not far away from here ask a class, ‘‘ With 
how many senses do we study geography ?’’ And the reply was, 
‘* With three senses; sight, hearing, touch.’’ Again, ‘‘ How 
many senses are you using now?’’ ‘‘ Twosenses, touch and hear- 
ing.’’** ‘This reminds one of the acquisition that Moliére’s Jour- 
dain thought he had made when he learned that he had all his 
life been talking ‘‘prose.’’ Seeing and hearing are as natural 
and should be as unconscious as breathing to a child in the ob- 
servant grammar school years. To teach that sight is used in 
studying geography merely enlarges the ‘‘ morbid influence of 
consciousness.’’ It has no useful result. As has been well said 
of manners, so we may say of the senses of perception in school 
children, ‘‘conscious study would tend to distort rather than to 
fashion them.’’ ‘The earnest teacher in the grammar schools, 
whether holding classes in geography or in other elementary sub- 
jects, may safely let what passes with many teachers as ‘‘ psy- 
chology’’ carefully alone. Talk to the children in school as 
simply and naturally as you would talk to them out of school. 
Give sincere attention to the presentation of the facts of geogra- 
phy in a simple and unaffected manner; for this, as a traveller 
on a ‘‘ Sentimental Journey’’ once satd of a much more difficult 
subject, ‘‘leaves nature for your mistress, and she fashions it to 
her mind.’’ Strive to be quick in perceiving the difficulties that 
the scholars meet ; invent many devices with which to avoid or 
lessen these difficulties ; but be as unconscious of fixed ‘‘ meth- 
ods’”’ as the children are of their eyes and ears. 


’ 


* An even more amusing illustration of this kind of ‘‘ pedagogy ”’ is given 
in another of Dr. Rice’s articles in an account of ‘‘the crooked line;” iz 
which a poor little scholar was ‘‘ wrong”’ because she knew too much. 
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The best test of a growing reality of understanding is found in 
the increase of questions from the class. Not questions that show 
a puzzled mind, groping for an understanding; but questions 
that ask for more information, or that display a healthy skepti- 
cism. When questions arise, a teacher distrustful of herself takes 
refuge in recitations ; the questions are promptly suppressed, and 
the most teachable moments of the class are lost. The consci- 
entious teacher, not knowing answers to the questions, frankly 
says so and promises to find out about them ; but the class is not 
satisfied if the teacher has to postpone her answers too often. Jolly 
little boys and ‘‘ peart’’ little girls are then naturally enough 
tempted to put questions just for the fun of ‘‘cornering’’ the 
teacher, not for the pleasure of learning more for themselves. 

Spontaneous and genuine questions are only an encouragement 
to an experienced teacher; and after a few years of studious effort, 
there will not be too many hard ones whose answers have to be 
postponed. When occasional hard questions come, a frank con- 
fession of ignorance does not weaken confidence ; and a hearty in- 
terest in the novelty of the question may even strengthen it. 
There is hardly any part of teaching so delightful as those little 
excursions from the regular path, prompted by appreciative in- 
quiries from growing boys and girls. Then, if ever, a teacher has 
her reward. Then the real nature of the children is shown. 
Many a little scholar appears ‘‘stupid’’ when trying to memorize 
his paragraphic text, half of which means little or nothing to 
him ; but his sufficient ability will be disclosed if the subject of 
the text is naturally talked about to him ; not in brief sentences 
in the style of the book, but in the ordinary style of simple talk 
with children. His replies rather than his recitations may be 
taken as a measure of his knowledge. When sufficient compre- 
hension is gained in this way, recitation from the text is useful 
as a means of securing concise and definite statement ; but if time 
allowed, the verbatim recitation method might be given up alto- 
gether. 

It is only in the easy mind of the well-informed but still stu- 
dious teacher that the various parts of a subject take their proper 
proportions and receive their proper emphasis. I recall the labo- 
rious and ill-proportioned efforts of a teacher who was following a 
recommendation to introduce some local map drawing in an early 
stage of her geography class, in order that her scholars should 
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afterwards better appreciate maps of larger areas. With ill- 
judged devotion, she held the children on this relatively trifling 
matter as if they were taking a course in surveying and map en- 
graving. Entirely too much time was given to the work, and 
other parts of the subject suffered. The drawing of local maps 
should be treated simply as a device by which the nature of a map 
is made clear. It cannot be expected that the untrained hands 
of young scholars shall do more than make rough outlines ; and 
the more clumsy scholars can hardly do this. Yet even rough 
outlines will aid them to understand that the better drawn maps 
in their text book are, like their own rude work, representations 
of a part of the outdoor world, and not only a kind of colored 
picture, from which many names have to be learned. In every 
school there may be some scholars whose maps are almost worth- 
less ; they should not be too much tormented by the requirement 
of better work than is within their reach ; they can learn a useful 
share of what is needed by seeing the neater maps made by some 
of the better draftsmen in the class ; and thus vicariously gain 
their experience. 

Too much emphasis on illustrative work of this kind betrays 
the inexperienced teacher. It shows that she needs practice in 
map drawing herself. Let her utilize the opportunities afforded 
by summer vacations ; let her reproduce on paper the route that 
she follows on some short trip out of town by train or down the 
river by boat, taking directions by compass and distances by time. 
Then she will appreciate that drawing a map from observation is 
not a very easy task. Both a linear and a fractional scale should 
be added. For some curious reason, the question of map-scales 
is generally but half understood. I have seen a whole roomful 
of teachers hesitate—to say the least—when asked to determine 
for themselves the scale of an ordinary terrestrial globe. Cer- 
tainly their minds were not easy on this point, and they were not 
ready to guide their scholars over it. 

The proficiency that a teacher acquires by practice in map 
drawing from nature will be of great assistance in class work. A 
few lines may be added to help the slower scholars ; a higher 
grade of accuracy and neatness may be called for from the brighter 
scholars ; but the teacher’s own knowledge of the difficulties of 
the work will prevent her from exacting too much from any of 
the little beginners. The whole affair will be held down toa 
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grade of relatively easy accomplishment ; and thus it will subside 
into the subordinate position that it deserves. Map drawing from 
nature is a device that should never be omitted from the early 
part of the course, but it should not be carried far. At no time 
need the mere copy-drawing of elaborate maps from an atlas be 
allotted as a lesson in geography to any but those having a natural 
liking for drafting. The rest of the class can better occupy their 
time by reading. 

The teacher who has an easy geographical mind will be fertile 
in inventing little artifices by which the class is, all uncon- 
sciously, carried over difficulties of understanding that block the 
path of children led by inexperienced teachers. Those early 
chapters of many text books, teeming with verbal unrealities 
about mathematical geography, are only so many stumbling- 
blocks to children under teachers who have never gained a clear 
mental view of the rakish attitude of the whirling earth, as it 
marches around the sun. The figures commonly given in the 
text are not of much value, because of their distortion or fore- 
shortening, and also because they are ready-made. But a 
teacher who has persevered through an elementary astronomy, 
who has watched the changes of the stars with the advancing 
seasons, who has made for herself the simple little models or dia- 
grams by which all the necessary astronomical relations of the 
earth and sun may be exhibited,—such a teacher will find the 
year, the seasons, and the varying length of the day only a series 
of entertainments, well adapted for gradual presentation to her 
class. 

It is a mistake to think that the greater knowledge of such a 
teacher will tempt her to lead her classes too far and to trouble 
them with unnecessary difficulties. It is true that her classes 
will advance further than those led by a teacher who is puzzled 
by the facts about which her scholars recite in unmeaning words ; 
but the further advance of the better taught scholars will be made 
more easily than the apparent advance—really the mystification 
—of the others. The teacher who knows much of the subject 
and who has moreover a sympathetic experience with school 
children, will wisely select the essential elements from her abun- 
dant store and teach them easily ; but a teacher who is puzzled 
as to the real meaning of ‘‘the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
the plane of its orbit’’ has no power of selection, and her teach- 
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ing is heavy. Unhappily there is many a teacher who is thus 
puzzled. Recitation from the text is her only refuge ; the chap- 
ter is soon passed and the danger is over. The children, how- 
ever, have learned very little. Better omit the chapter altogether, 
or else teach it clearly, by improvising all sorts of observations 
and illustrations. 

One of the most interesting items of early geographical study 
is the determination by observation of the varying noon-altitude 
of thesun. A great difficulty is often made of this simple mat- 
ter. The trouble evidently is that the subject is really not clear 
in the minds of the teachers. And yet this is a truly eloquent 
subject for early teaching. In a well arranged course of primary 
and grammar school work, the discovery of the sun’s varying 
path through the sky should come before the class meets a state- 
ment of itinthetext-book. Theapproach of the winter months is 
accompanied by a loss of noon-altitude ; just before the Christ- 
mas holidays, the loss becomes very slow and practically ceases ; 
and on returning to school again, the northward march has be- 
gun. This is continued almost until school closes for the suim- 
mer; but the full height of the June solstice may be detected 
before vacation begins. he greatest and least angular altitude 
of the sun may be determined even in the primary school, if de- 
sired ; and from these two quantities, placed on record in the 
book of school observations kept in possession of the teacher, 
the scholars may in later years easily be led to determine for 
themselves the inclination of the earth’s axis, the latitude of their 
school, and all the limits of the zones. The advance must be 
gradual, but it is very easy. The extension of observation into 
mathematical geography should be slow. Every new fact should 
be allowed to rest quietly, and settle firmly in the mind before 
another is added to take the attention from the first. But there 
can be no doubt that all this can be easily introduced into gram- 
mar school teaching ; always provided that the whole problem 
is perfectly clear to the teacher, and that its mention does not in 
the least disturb her ease of mind. 

There are certain profitable devices which some might regard 
as lacking in candor, but which may I believe be properly used 
in order to secure a desired sequence in the presentations of the 
facts. Suppose, for example, that a class of young children has 
been studying the continents upon a globe, as their first study of 
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continents should always be made, and it is then desired to make 
a more careful examination of North America on a map 
of a larger scale. Place a wall map, rolled up on its stick, in the 
corner of the room before the school opens. Begin the lesson in 
geography with the globe, and ask various questions about North 
America, leading at last to some question, such as the length of 
the smallest of the Great Lakes, which cannot be determined on 
a globe of ordinary size. Even the best scholar in the class will 
e at a loss; and if the proper relations are established between 
the teacher and her ciass, the embarrassment of the scholars will 
be frankly expressed. Then the teacher may say, “Sally, bring 
me the map that is rolled up in the corner of the room there,— 
Tom and Harry, lift that table along side of this one, so we can 
spread out the map and look at it.’? Small divisions of the class 
may then in turn inspect the new map, and answer questions that 
could not be answered from the globe. The scale of the map 
may be deter:nined, and compared with that of the globe. As 
on the globe, so on the map, while it is still lying flat, the out- 
ward course of the larger rivers from the continental interior may 
be noted and accepted as an indication of the general descent of 
the land from the central part towards the surrounding oceans, 
At the opening of the next lesson in geography, the map of 
North America may be again spread on the table and a map of 
South America may be in a closet near at hand. South America 
has already been seen on the globe. Some simple comparison 
may be made between the two great divisions; for example, their 
western mountains and their three great eastern rivers. Then 
let the teacher ask the big boy of the class to help her hang the 
map of North America on the wall, out of the way; while an- 
other scholar is sent for the map of South America, which takes 
its turn on the table. The object of these harmless subterfuges 
is to introduce new facts and illustrations as far as possible only 
when the want of them is felt by at least some members of the 
class. Thisis a much more natural and intelligent method of 
procedure than one which takes up a new subject because it fol- 
lows the last one on the page of a book. Movyeover, the presen- 
tation of the wall map first in a horizontal position on a table 
will avoid the misunderstanding that teachers sometimes en- 
counter as to the up-hill course of northward flowing rivers. As 
the Mackenzie was first seen running out from the continental 
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centre, much in the same fashion as the Mississippi, there will be 
no question about its flowing up hill when the map is placed 
where it belongs, on the wall. Again, until the map is needed, 
it is out of place in the school room; as much out of place as the 
apparatus for the later part of a course in physics would be on 
the lecture desk in the opening lecture. It is less laborious for 
the teacher to place the maps on the wall, once for all ; but it is 
monotonous for the scholars to have the same furnishings in the 
school room all the year. 

There is one aspect of geographical teaching in this country 
that is not generally recognized. Few persons suspect that the 
proper teaching of geography in the grammar schools is greatly 
hampered by an insufficient investigation and a prevailing igno- 
rance of the facts concerning our own country. I do not mean 
ignorance on the part of teachers, but an absolute ignorance that 
cannot be removed until the facts are investigated by trained ob- 
servers on the ground. The poverty of home illustrations is 
therefore not due to the lack of natural material, but to the gen- 
eral ignorance concerning the abundant material that undoubt- 
edly exists. Consider the case of the Empire State. In the first 
place, there is no respectable map of its area! There is no map 
to which the teacher can turn for a clear picture of its beautifully 
varied features. There is not only no map; there is not even a 
good written description of its surface forms. We may of course 
find various accounts of the state in encyclopedias and gazetteers ; 
but not one of them discloses the facts in the light of modern 
geographical science. There is no one who withholds the 
facts. Noone has yet learned them, except in a fragmentary 
way, here and there. The same is more or less true of nearly all 
the other states. Some of them are well mapped; but not many. 
None of them are adequately explored and described geographi- 
cally. The wealthy states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are about as poorly off in this respect as the western territories. 

I have lately addressed the National Geographic Society on 
this subject, and suggested that the Geological Surveys of the 
various states should be asked to consider the feasibility of under- 
taking a direct geographical study of their territory, and reporting 
on the results in a style that would be easily understood by our 
common-school teachers. If such reports were made in succes- 
sive annual chapters, they might be reprinted in the reports of 
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the state boards of education and thus placed more generally in 
the hands of teachers. The gradual accumulation of good ma- 
terial in the course of a decade would furnish a highly prized 
source of home knowledge. Text-books would be refreshed by the 
incorporation of the new information. Teachers would be greatly 
aided by employing it as a basis for their descriptions and illus- 
trations. It would compete with teachers’ meetings for a chief 
place in the improvement of geographical teaching. I wish that 
superintendents and teachers all over the country would join me 
in the movement to secure this result. 

Perhaps the impression that I may make by frequent repetition 
of the recommendation that the teacher must study unceasingly 
is that the teacher's life ought to be even more wearisome than it 
is at present. It must certainly be laborious if it is to be suc- 
cessful ; but the consciousness of an easy geographical mind is a 
good return for all the labor that it has cost to gain it; and surely 
the easy mind is a delightful substitute for the anxiety and drudg- 
ery of teaching a half-known subject. Indeed, I believe there is 
nothing that will so surely soften the hard lines of a teacher’s 
life as the freedom from thraldom to the text-book, and the recre- 
ation afforded by a change of device and illustration from time 
to time. 

W. M. Davis. 

Flarvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


TEN YEARS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the late reports of the Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, a great deal of attention has been given to the progress of 
the nation during the last ten years, both in elementary and 
higher education. These reports are bulky and ‘copious, as Gov- 
ernment documents are wont to be, and to exiract the essential 
data and to discuss them liberally is to perform a service for those 
whose interest is great but whose time is limited ; for such retro- 
spective views of educational statistics are far better adapted to 
give an intelligent appreciation of the present condition of affairs 
than the usual annual statement. 

During the year 1889-90, one hundred and forty millions were 
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expended by the people of the several States for educational pur- 
poses. In 1880 the amount was sixty-two millions less, and in 
1870 seventy-seven millions less; or, to say the same thing in 
other words, the amount expended for common schools during 
1890 would have permitted $2.24 to be given toeach man, woman, 
and child in the country as shown by the Census of 1890, the 
amount expended in 880 would have given $1.56 to each inhab- 
itant as shown by the census of 1880, and the amount expended 
in 1870 would have given $1.64 to each person as recorded by the 
census of 1870. In brief, the expenditure as a sum of money has 
been doubled, and as a fact in relation to population has in- 
creased over one-third above the high prices that ruled at the 
close of the War. Of the vast sum raised in 1890 nearly one hun- 
dred millions came from local taxation, and twenty-six millions of 
the remainder were raised by State taxation. 

The several sections of the country have not been equally 
lavish in granting money, however; for about eighty per 
cent. of the amount raised by taxation from 1870 to 1890 was 
spent in the States of the North Atlantic and of the North Mis- 
sissippi Valley, whose expenditures have increased at a marvel- 
ous rate during the last ten years, notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the appropriations at their beginning. Toillustrate this it will 


suffice to give the figures for 18go. 


From State | From Local | 
Taxes. Taxes. Total. 


North Atlantic. ... $7,430,470 | $37,965,654 $45,396,124 
South Atlantic. . . 3,535,808 4,050,870 7,596,733 
Southern Central... 5,331,972 2,959,016 8,790,988 
Northern Central... 6,828,967 | 45,833,453 52,662,420 
2,562,377 | 6,328,219 8,890,596 


It is at once observable to anyone who examines the foregoing 
table how large a portion of the sum total is due to the appropri- 
ations of the Northern and Western States. And it is also inter- 
esting to note that in the Southern and Southwestern States,— 
so tenacious of local administration,—the amount raised by local 
taxation is about equal to or is a half of the amount imposed by 
the State Legislature, while in the Northern and Western States 
from five to seven times as much is raised by local as by State 
levy. A possible explanation of this is that the local communi- 
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ties of the Southern States are not yet so fully aroused to the 
necessity of taxing themselves as are the general assemblies of 
their representatives. Other causes may intervene, however, 
such particularly as a sparsely settled country and the necessity 
of supporting a double system of public schools; still it may not 
be going too far to say that in the Southern portion of the Union 
elementary education is fostered by the sovereign power, while in 
the other sections of the country it is rather a matter of local 
care, which is thought to be the condition of its healthy and per- 
manent existence. 

But it is not by taxation alone that the schools are supported. 
The generosity of Congress and the magnitude of the public do- 
main have provided another source ; for since the creation of the 
Northwest Territory in 1787, every sixteenth section in each 
township of public land is reserved for the purpose of forming a 
public school fund. It is natural, therefore, to inquire what re- 
sults have followed from this much lauded provision, and for an 
answer we must go to the West, both north and south. It ap- 
pears from the statistics that the total income from public school 
funds (permanent) held by the Western States is $6,300,000 an- 
nually, or in other words, thirteen cents per capita of population 
in the Southwest, and nineteen cents in the other parts of the 
western country. It is fair to say, however, that this meagre re- 
sult is not entirely due to bad management ; for, on the contrary, 
good management is holding many millions of acres until a fair 
price can be obtained. 

The decade 1880-go shows an increase in enrollment in public 
schools twice as great as that of 1870-80, as may be quickly seen 
from the following figures : 


1870. 1880. 1890. 


North Atlantic. ... 2,717,233 2,930, 345 3,112,622 
South Atlantic. . .. 366,322 1,242,811 1,746,751 
Southern Central .. . 482,185 1,371,975 2,306,929 
Northern Central .. . 3,168,946 4,033,828 5,015,217 
136,836 288,546 515,677 


United States... 6,871,522 8,767,505 12,697, 196 


To bring out the most important fact contained in these figures 
it is necessary to state the foregoing matter in another way. The 
enrollment in the public schools has increased, it is true, but so 
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centre, much in the same fashion as the Mississippi, there will be 
no question about its flowing up hill when the map is placed 
where it belongs, on the wall. Again, until the map is needed, 
it is out of place in the school room; as much out of place as the 
apparatus for the later part of a course in physics would be on 
the lecture desk in the opening lecture. It is less laborious for 
the teacher to place the maps on the wall, once for all; but it is 
monotonous for the scholars to have the same furnishings in the 
school room all the year. 

There is one aspect of geographical teaching in this country 
that is not generally recognized. Few persons suspect that the 
proper teaching of geography in the grammar schools is greatly 
hampered by an insufficient investigation and a prevailing igno- 
rance of the facts concerning our own country. I do not mean 
ignorance on the part of teachers, but an absolute ignorance that 
cannot be removed until the facts are investigated by trained ob- 
servers on the ground. The poverty of home illustrations is 
therefore not due to the lack of natural material, but to the gen- 
eral ignorance concerning the abundant material that undoubt- 
edly exists. Consider the case of the Empire State. In the first 
place, there is no respectable map of its area! There is no map 
to which the teacher can turn for a clear picture of its beautifully 
varied features. There is not only no map; there is not even a 
good written description of its surface forms. We may of course 
find various accounts of the state in encyclopedias and gazetteers ; 
but not one of them discloses the facts in the light of modern 
geographical science. There is no one who withholds the 
facts. Noone has yet learned them, except in a fragmentary 
way, here and there. The same is more or less true of nearly all 
the other states. Some of them are well mapped; but not many. 
None of them are adequately explored and described geographi- 
cally. The wealthy states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are about as poorly off in this respect as the western territories. 

I have lately addressed the National Geographic Society on 
this subject, and suggested that the Geological Surveys of the 
various states should be asked to consider the feasibility of under- 
taking a direct geographical study of their territory, and reporting 
on the results in a style that would be easily understood by our 
common-school teachers. If such reports were made in succes- 
sive annual chapters, they might be reprinted in the reports of 
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the state boards of education and thus placed more generally in 
the hands of teachers. The gradual accumulation of good ma- 
terial in the course of a decade would furnish a highly prized 
source of home knowledge. ‘Text-books would be refreshed by the 
incorporation of the new information. Teachers would be greatly 
aided by employing it as a basis for their descriptions and illus- 
trations. It would compete with teachers’ meetings for a chief 
place in the improvement of geographical teaching. I wish that 
superintendents and teachers all over the country would join me 
in the movement to secure this result. 

Perhaps the impression that I may make by frequent repetition 
of the recommendation that the teacher must study unceasingly 
is that the teacher’s life ought to be even more wearisome than it 
is at present. It must certainly be laborious if it is to be suc- 
cessful ; but the consciousness of an easy geographical mind is a 
good return for all the labor that it has cost to gain it; and surely 
the easy mind is a delightful substitute for the anxiety and drudg- 
ery of teaching a half-known subject. Indeed, I believe there is 
nothing that will so surely soften the hard lines of a teacher’s 
life as the freedom from thraldom to the text-book, and the recre- 
ation afforded by a change of device and illustration from time 
to time. 

W. M. Davis. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


TEN YEARS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the late reports of the Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, a great deal of attention has been given to the progress of 
the nation during the last ten years, both in elementary and 
higher education. These reports are bulky and ‘copious, as Gov- 
ernment documents are wont to be, and to extract the essential 
data and to discuss them liberally is to perform a service for those 
whose interest is great but whose time is limited ; for such retro- 
spective views of educational statistics are far better adapted to 
give an intelligent appreciation of the present condition of affairs 
than the usual annual statement. 

During the year 1889-90, one hundred and forty millions were 
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expended by the people of the several States for educational pur- 
poses. In 1880 the amount was sixty-two millions less, and in 
1870 seventy-seven millions less; or, to say the same thing in 
other words, the amount expended for common schools during 
1890 would have permitted $2.24 to be given toeach man, woman, 
and child in the country as shown by the Census of 1890, the 
amount expended in :880 would have given $1.56 to each inhab- 
itant as shown by the census of 1880, and the amount expended 
in 1870 would have given $1.64 to each person as recorded by the 
census of 1870. In brief, the expenditure as a sum of money has 
been doubled, and as a fact in relation to population has in- 
creased over one-third above the high prices that ruled at the 
close of the War. Of the vast sum raised in 1890 nearly one hun- 
dred millions came from local taxation, and twenty-six millions of 
the remainder were raised by State taxation. 

The several sections of the country have not been equally 
lavish in granting money, however; for about eighty per 
cent. of the amount raised by taxation from 1870 to 1890 was 
spent in the States of the North Atlantic and of the North Mis- 
sissippi Valley, whose expenditures have increased at a marvel- 
ous rate during the last ten years, notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the appropriations at their beginning. ‘To illustrate this it will 
suffice to give the figures for 18go. 


From State | From Local | Total 


Taxes. Taxes. 


North Atlantic. ... $7,430,470 | $37,965,654 $45,396,124 

South Atlantic. ... 3,535,968 | 4,050,870 7,596,733 

Southern Central... 5,831,972 | 2,959,016 8,790,988 


Northern Central... 6,828,967 45,833,453 52,662,420 


It is at once observable to anyone who examines the foregoing 
table how large a portion of the sum total is due to the appropri- 
ations of the Northern and Western States. And it is also inter- 
esting to note that in the Southern and Southwestern States,— 
so tenacious of local administration,—the amount raised by local 
taxation is about equal to or is a half of the amount imposed by 
the State Legislature, while in the Northern and Western States 
from five to seven times as much is raised by local as by State 
levy. <A possible explanation of this is that the local communi- 
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ties of the Southern States are not yet so fully aroused to the 
necessity of taxing themselves as are the general assemblies of 
their representatives. Other causes may intervene, however, 
such particularly as a sparsely settled country and the necessity 
of supporting a double system of public schools ; still it may not 
be going too far to say that in the Southern portion of the Union 
elementary education is fostered by the sovereign power, while in 
the other sections of the country it is rather a matter of local 
care, which is thought to be the condition of its healthy and per- 
manent existence. 

But it is not by taxation alone that the schools are supported. 
The generosity of Congress and the magnitude of the public do- 
main have provided another source ; for since the creation of the 
Northwest Territory in 1787, every sixteenth section in each 
township of public land is reserved for the purpose of forming a 
public school fund. It is natural, therefore, to inquire what re- 
sults have followed from this much lauded provision, and for an 
answer we must go to the West, both north and south. It ap- 
pears from the statistics that the total income from public school 
funds (permanent) held by the Western States is $6,300,000 an- 
nually, or in other words, thirteen cents per capita of population 
in the Southwest, and nineteen cents in the other parts of the 
western country. It is fair to say, however, that this meagre re- 
sult is not entirely due tobad management ; for, on the contrary, 
good management is holding many millions of acres until a fair 
price can be obtained. 

The decade 1880-go shows an increase in enrollment in public 
schools twice as great as that of 1870-80, as may be quickly seen 
from the following figures : 


1870. 1880. 1890. 


North Atlantic. ... 2,717,233 2,930,345 3,112,622 
South Atlantic. ... 366,322 1,242,811 1,746,751 
Southern Central .. . 482,185 1,371,975 2,306,929 
Northern Central .. . 3,168,946 4,033,828 5,015,217 
Western 136,836 288,546 515,677 


United States. . . 6,871,522 8,767,505 12,697,196 


To bring out the most important fact contained in these figures 
it is necessary to state the foregoing matter in another way. The 
enrollment in the public schools has increased, it is true, but so 
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has the population ; and the question is, which has increased the 
faster? ‘To show this the following table is made, the figures un- 
der each date indicating how.many persons out of every hundred 
of the people of all ages in the country were enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools at that date : 


1870. 1880. 1890. 

South Atlantic... ....... 6.26 16.36 | 19.72 
| 7.49 | 15.38 | 21,02 
Northern Central... ...... 24.41 23.23 | 22.43 
United States. 82 67 20.27 


It appears that about one-fifth of the vineieatiailin of the United 
States is enrolled in the public schools. This certainly is a very 
large showing in view of the many private schools in the country ; 
for the census of 1880 tells us that not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the total population was between the ages of five and fif- 
teen. Butthe most important fact shown by the figures is the di- 
minished percentage of those enrolled in the schools of the North 
and the increase in the enrollment in the schools of the South. 
This pronounced tendency may be attributed to the decrease in 
the number of children of a school going age in the North, or it 
may be ascribed to a defective system of registration in those sec- 
tions that since 1880 has been steadily growing more accurate ; 
but if these explanations will serve to account for the decrease in 
the North will they also serve to account for the increase in the 
South? While sterility or disease is decreasing the children in 
the North, is fecundity or freedom from disease increasing the 
school going population of the South? Is registration in the 
South becoming steadily more defective ? 

But other causes of a more positive character may be slduced 
to explain the decrease in the number of children enrolled. in the 
public schools of the Eastern and Middle States. 

In the first place, the children of two-thirds of the population 
of the republic* dwell in the open country or in villages having 


* Assuming of course that the average length of life and the proportion 
of celibates are the same in country andcity. It is known that one-third of 
the entire population of the Union is in cities. 
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comparatively few inhabitants. If it could be shown that children 
in the New England and the Middle States (the North Atlantic 
division) do not attend school as long as formerly, that would be 
one explanation of the diminished enrollment in those sections of 
the country. Such facts, unfortunately, are a matter of personal 
observation, not of systematic record, and those who have the op- 
portunity to observe are not always careful to seize it, at least to 
record what they have observed. It was said by the State super- 
intendent of Maine in 1879 that it was the custom in former years 
for young people to attend school during the winter until the age 
of twenty-one ; whereas he found in 1878 that they were rarely 
in them after sixteen or seventeen ; and in comparing 1850-4 with 
1874-8, he found that there was a decrease of 15,500 in attendance 
during the winter. But, it may be pertinently asked, why did 
the pupils of New England attend the schools during the winter 
until their age excluded them? The answer is easy; in those 
days New England was an agricultural community, and its rather 
rigorous winter was a period of comparative rest. But now that 
she has become a manufacturing center, her fields being deserted 
and her cities increasing in number and size, she is even com- 
pelled to enact stringent laws in order to secure a tew weeks of 
schooling to those between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
There are no statistics on this side of the Atlantic that tend to 
confirm this argument, but if we turn to a German city, Leipsic, 
we find that of the children and young people from 


o-5 years of age 13 per cent. were not native to the city. 
“e 


5-10 28 “e 

10-15 42 “ce “ce 
20-25 85 “e “ce 


And there is no doubt that the same phenomenon is happening 
in the Middle States as well as in New England and Germany. 
The only State in the North Atlantic division that has increased 
in enrollment is Rhode Island, and Rhode Island has never been 
nor can it be an agricultural state. Are these conditions that 
decrease enrollment present in the West? In answer it may be 
said that they are certainly making their appearance in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, and it is in these States and not in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri that great losses in enrollment have oc- 
curred. Finally, are these conditions present in the South? It 
is evident that they are not, at least not to any material degree. 
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In the second place, as the fifties and sixties saw a marvelous 
expansion in the systems of public schools in the North and what 
was then called the West, so the later seventies and the eighties wit- 
nessed another phenomenon, and that was the growth of a system 
of sectarian schools. Take New York for instance. In 1880 
twenty-one persons in every thousand of her population were in 
private schools, while in 1890 the number had increasd to thirty- 
five. Nor are these sectarian schools confined to the East, for in 
Illinois and in Wisconsin they became a political issue. But 
they are not present in the South. Her white population is more 
homogeneous, more American, than that of any other portion of 
the Union. 

If, however, the efficiency of a system of public schools may be 
measured by the cost of keeping the schools open during the 
year, it is evident that the advantage is with the Northern sec- 
tions. ‘Thus, in 1880 the North expended for the support of her 
schools an amount equal to $2.00 for each man, woman, and child 
of the population, while in the South the amount was about 60 
cents. In 1890, astill larger difference is shown, for in the North 
the per capita expenditure has become $2.76 to $2.81, and in the 
South it has not quite reached $1.00. This large expenditure in 
the North is due, in the first place, to the fact that the Northern 


schools were open, on an average, from 150 to 157 days, while 
those of the South were open from 86 to 93 days,* an increase of 7 
days in the North and of but 5 in the South ; and in the second 
place, to the very large expenditure for building and incidentals, 
as shown by the following : 


| 
Total For For | For other 
Expenditures.| Buildings,| Salaries, |Current Exp., 
1890. Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. 


North Atlantic. .| $48,006,369 23 
South Atlantic. . 8,519,873 12 
Southern Central 10,796,864 10 
Northern Central 62,823,563 17 
Western..... 10,130,815 24 


* These figures are approximations, obtained by adding the days in the 
two Northern sections, at the date of 1880 and then of 1890, and dividing by 
two, and so with the two Southern sections. It is not strictly accurate, 
though tolerated for its convenience and, in this case, because after all it is 
impossible to do better. 


| 
| 60 17 
78 | 10 
| 82 8 
65 | 18 
| 64 | 12 
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As shown above, the heaviest expenditure for public school pur- 
poses is for teachers. Here is noticeable another grand distinc- 
tion between the geographical divisions of the country. In the 
Northern divisions from 60 to 65 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture is for teachers, while in the Southern divisions it varies from 
78 to 82 percent. It would be very pleasant to think that this 
greater proportion paid to teachers in the South indicated better 
pay ; but it has been shown that the teacher in an agricultural 
State, and the Southern States are to be classed as such, is very 
much more poorly recompensed for his or her services than one 
who teaches in a manufacturing community. New England her- 
self testifies to this. The following table shows the average per 
diem salary of teachers, counting 365 days to the year: 


| 1870. | 71880. 1890. 


| Men. |\Women. 


Men. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

Group I: 
Maine. 
New Hampshire . | ‘ : 
Vermont | 
Group II: 
Massachusetts . . | 


Connecticut ... 
Rhode Island... 


It is a melancholy reflection to think that the demand for cheap 
labor in the school is steadily reducing in a double sense the viril- 
ity of the teaching force. In 1870 the teaching corps of the whole 
country contained 39 men in every hundred teachers; in 1880, 
43 men in every hundred ; and in 1890 only 35 men in every 
hundred. When we remember how desirable it is to train the 
male pupils that attend the common schools not only in the 
studies called elementary but also, to use the cant expression, in 
character, it would seem that the woman teacher has neither the 
experience nor the force of character to obtain the best results. 
The answer to such objections and to the complaints so common 
as to the inefficiency of the teaching of the public schools is very 
emphatic, however ; for in the New England and Middle States 4 
of the teachers are women, in the West about 3, and in the 
South about }. 

To train these young ladies for their duties until matrimony 


: 
| Women. Men. |Women. 
$0.38 | $0.21 | $0.53 | $0.26 id 
-49 | +32 | +79 | +39 
48 .30 | .70 | 
1.64 | -74 | 2.76 1.03 r | 
1.38 | .87 1.80 | -94 in 
1.77 | 1.08 2.25 | 1.16 ot 
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claims them and gives them others, the several States have 
established 135 normal schools. These originally had the object of 
thoroughly grounding the pupil in the common English branches. 
In the course of time they became secondary schools, and towards 
the middle of the last decade began a career as quasi-professional 
schools in which the science and art of education more or less 
largely figures. For the support of these normal schools $1, 300, - 
000 was required in 1890, and $900,000 for building purposes in 
addition. 

In the domain of higher education, the more interesting points 
for consideration center about the movement for what in America 
is called post-graduate studies, but on the continent of Europe is 
systematized and known as university courses. In Germany the 
21 universities which are to furnish the state with an élite of 
thinkers who are to guide and direct public opinon are gen- 
erically known as Hochschulen. Even in France it has been 
urged that the 60 faculties and schools which give the exseigne- 
ment supérieur might be advantageously consolidated into nine 
central universities on the German model. In this country, how- 
ever, the higher institutions of learning are something over 4oo in 
number. This great excess of institutions in the United States is 
due to several causes. Among these the most prominent is the 
proviso of the Constitution which reserves to the States all the 
powers not specifically conferred upon the Federal Government, 
including the power of regulating education. In educational 
matters, therefore, each State is, to all intents and purposes, a 
nationality to itself; it has its own system of public elementary 
schools, its rapidly growing system of public high schools is 
materially reducing the profits of the so-called private secondary 
schools or academies, and the famous land grant of 1862 and sub- 
sequent acts have given it an opportunity to establish a State 
university. Yet the most prolific source of the multiplication of 
small colleges with large names has been the good-natured liber- 
ality of the legislatures in granting the power to confer degrees. 

If then, in view of the distinction made above, we compare the 
number of students in the United States pursuing post-graduate 
work in literature, philosophy, economics, or science with the at- 
tendance of the German faculties of philosophy and the French 
faculties of letters and sciences, we arrive at the conclusion that 
little university work is done in this country, though it is increas- 
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ing with a fair degree of rapidity. To illustrate this, suppose 
that it were asked, ‘‘ What proportion of the whole enrollment 
in the 21 German universities and in the 60 faculties or schools 
of higher education in France is in attendance in the phil- 
osophical faculties of those countries?’’ If having obtained 
answers to this we were to compare them with the proportion that 
the number of students who are pursuing post-graduate studies 
in American institutions are of the whole enrollment in every 


American college, university, or professional school, the result 
would be as follows : 
Attendance in the philosophical faculty of 21 universi- 

ties of Germany 28 per ct. 
Attendance in 16 faculties of letters of France. . . . 21 per ct. 


in 16 science + +. 7 per ct.—28 per ct. 
i in post-graduate courses in U. S 7 per ct. 


As before remarked, the number of post-graduate students in 
the United States is increasing at a fairly rapid rate considering 
the number of Americans studying in Europe ; for in 1870 the 
graduate departments of our higher institutions had but 200, 
while in 1890 they had 2000 students. The comparatively new 
university founded by Johns Hopkins has made remarkable prog- 
ress in this line of work and its preéminence may be ascribed to 
the advanced character of its work and especially to its very 
favorable location. It is the only institution of university grade, 
in the German sense of the word, south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, causing the whole South to be tributary to it, and yet it is 
so close to that line as to be as much a northern as a southern in- 
stitution. On the other hand, the patronage of the New England 
States,—another center of post-graduate study,—is distributed 
among several universities,—Harvard, Yale, Boston, etc. It is 
evident, however, that the West sends her sons to the nearer and 
probably less expensive university on the Cheasapeake. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in Germany and in France 
no one can enter upon a course of university study, which in- 
cludes medicine, law, and theology, unless he has graduated 
from a college that has taught him nearly as much Greek and 
Latin as is taught the undergraduates in the colleges of the 
United States. In the United States, on the contrary, quite a 
different mode of professional education is in vogue. Instead of 
twenty universities each composed of a faculty or school of 
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philosophy, theology, medicine, and law as in Germany, we have 
321 professional schools very few of which are organically con- 
nected with the faculty of arts to which many nominally belong. 
Indeed among them all there are only a few schools of theology 
that really are of university grade. 

Thus from the German standpoint it is material to inquire as to 
the number of persons who enter our miscellaneous schools of 
medicine, law, and theology provided with a liberal education, 
which in Germany and France is supposed to be essential to the 
successful pursuance of such studies. Upon this point the infor- 
mation is not exact. Some professional schools do not trouble 
themselves to record such matters ; others will not definitely say 
that among their students no college-bred man is to be found. 

Take the case of the medical schools. In 1881, of 96 schools 
reporting students only 45 gave the number of college-bred men 
among their matriculates. In these 45 schools were enrolled 60 
per cent. of the total attendance of all the medical schools, and 
among those composing this 60 per cent. only 17 in every hun- 
dred had received a degree in letters or science, or, to express it 
less cumbersomely, were college-bred men. Had the number 
of college-bred men among the unrepresented 40 per cent. been 
reported it might have followed that instead of 17 there would 
have been but 10 or 12 in every hundred. Following the same 
methods for 1890 (70 per cent. of the attendance being represent- 
ed) it appears that among every average hundred students there 
were but 15 college-bred men. Or, taking the medical depart- 
ments of 11 of our leading universities in different parts of the 
country, in 1881 the number of college-bred men in attendance is 
22 for every hundred students in attendance, and in 1890, 24 in 
every hundred. Now though the percentage of coilege-bred men 
pursuing a course of medicine remained stationary during the 
decade the total number of students entering upon such courses 
increased 23 percent. But let us turn to the case of instruction 
in law. 

During the eighties the attendance at law schools increased 40 
per cent. and the number of college-bred men fell from 31 in 1881, 
to 28 in 1890, in every average hundred of attendance. In g of 
our university law schools the attendance increased 19 per cent. 
and the number of college-bred men in every hundred of attend- 
ance fell from nearly 39 in 1881 to 36 in 1890. If among every 
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hundred students in attendance upon law schools there are 13 
more college-bred men than among every hundred of the students 
enrolled in the medical schools, it would seem to follow that col- 
lege-bred men much prefer the study of law to that of medicine. 
But an average is a treacherous thing to reason with; the 
the college-bred men among the medical students are dis- 
tributed among 150 hundreds and the college-bred men among 
the law students among 45 hundreds. The fact of the matter is 
that all through the decade there were more college graduates 
pursuing the study of medicine than were pursuing the study of 
law. It is perfectly true that both in this country and in Europe 
a perfect mania to study medicine seems to have seized the 
younger public, but in America the pressure for admission to the 
medical schools arises from an intelligent perception on the part 
of high school graduates and other young men, of the celerity 
with which they can be turned into doctors by a small expendi- 
ture of time and money. 

Finally let us take the case of the study of theology. During 
the decade the attendance at the schools offering this specialty 
increased 53 per cent. while the number of college-bred men fell 
from 26 in 1881 to 22 in 1890, in every average hundred. But if 
21 eastern and 6 western schools be taken a better showing is 
made. In these 27 schools the attendance increased 52 per cent. 
and the college-bred men fell from the very high number of 72 in 
every hundred in 1881 to 57 in 1890. 

Are we to assume then that the scholarship of the matriculates 
at professional schools is inferior to what it was ten years ago? 
By no means, for the deans and the presidents are almost unani- 
mous in asserting that the scholarship of their matriculates has 
improved ; and there is reason to believe that this improvement 
has been effected by the growth of the public high school system. 
It is an interesting question in practical psychology that is raised 
by these figures, when they suggest the inquiry whether the men- 
tal attitude of the young man of 18 is not more favorable to his 
entering enthusiastically upon a course of study which he 
thinks will insure him profit, power, or consideration, than at 22 
after four years of study for a certificate of mental ripeness, as the 
Germans call it, which the boy of 18 or 19 is encouraged by his 
faculty of medicine or law to take for granted. 

Only in New York, and there only in a feeble way, has any 
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attempt been made by the State to abridge the perfect freedom of 
its citizens to enter upon a course of professional education. Grad- 
uates of the college and of the grammar school are equally freely 
admitted to the halls of the great majority of our professional insti- 
tutions. It frequently happens, indeed, that when the grammar 
school graduate has achieved professional distinction he laments 
that he had not studied the humanities at a college, but from a 
purely professional standpoint the only difference in the class- 
room between the more and the less educated man is a difference 
that an active mind may materially reduce, if the student be not 
too young, nor burdened with the duties of one profession while 
attempting to acquire another, and if the course he is pursuing 
be not too short. 

Leaving the subject of higher or strictly university education, 
we may turn to the consideration of two great changes in the 
curriculum of the American college, one of which has been in- 
augurated and the other confirmed during the eighties. Though 
meagre as yet in results the effort made to shorten the time hon- 
ored college curriculum of four years has at least gained a foot- 
hold. To an American it is a standing matter of surprise and 
complaint to see how expeditiously the French or German boy is 
prepared for his ‘‘ bachelier és lettres’’ or his ‘‘ Reifezeugniss.”’ 
On the continent of Europe the young man may obtain his de- 
gree and enter upon his university course at the age of 17 or 18, 
the age at which, in America, he is just beginning a term of study 
that will require four years to complete. The rapidity with 
which the French or German boy is moved along may be due to 
the system of Lycées and Gymnasien which prevail in those 
countries ; for these institutions take the pupil, who is generally 
of very intelligent or well to do parents, while quite a child, and 
retain the direction of his studies until he is prepared to take his 
degree. But it would seem that our system of public elementary 
and high schools, if thoroughly organized not as secondary uni- 
versities, but as mind-maturing institutions, would yield results 
equal to those secured to Germany by John Sturm and his suc- 
cessors, and to France by the Jesuit Fathers, provided, of course, 
that the advancement of the more intelligent was not retarded by 
too infrequent promotions. Be this as it may, one of the most 
noteworthy events of the decade has been the attempt to shorten 
the college course for those who propose to enter upon an ex- 
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tended course of medicine. The movement as yet has hardly 
passed out of the stage of being considered theoretically desira- 
ble, but the determined attitude of the national bodies of physi- 
cians and lawyers, which has already effected the enlargement of 
the curriculum of the schools devoted to instruction in their re- 
spective arts, may be expected to operate with equal efficacy in 
preventing too great a retardment during the preparatory period 
in the college. As long as the national bodies of professional 
men regard the presence of a large number of college graduates 
among the matriculates of a professional school as an evidence of 
strength to that particular profession, so long will the struggle for 
a shortened college course be continued ; and to objections that in 
shortening the course the value of the college degree will be im- 
paired, they point to the conditions existing in France and Ger- 
many and ask whether it is England and America that send 
students to those countries, or whether those countries send the 
graduates of their colleges to England or America to perfect them- 
selves in literature, science or art ? 

Yet as revolutionary and undesirable as this shortening of the 
college course may seem to American educators, it hardly equalled 
the surprise of Europeans when, ten or fifteen years ago, they 
learned that certain American colleges had departments of tech- 
nology. In disgust Mr. Matthew Arnold remarks that one of 
our great land grant colleges seems to rest on a misconception of 
what culture truly is, and to be calculated to produce miners, or 
engineers, or architects, not sweetness and light like Mr. Arnold’s 
own university of Oxford.* Europe afforded us no precedent for 
this combination of the useful and the liberal arts. In Germany, 
beside the literary Hochschulen or universities stands a wholly 
distinct system of technical Hochschulen or polytechnicums. In 
France the Ecole Polytechnique, the School of Bridges and 
Roads, the School of Mines, the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures, and the Higher School of Agriculture are not even 
under the control of the minister of education. But here in 
America under the influence of the act of 1862 granting lands 
for the establishment of schools for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, a system of State universities has been inau- 
gurated in which technology is a codrdinate department ; the 
word university being now used in the English sense of a collec- 
tion of colleges having the same or different specialties. 


* Culture and Anarchy, Preface, p. xxix. Eng. ed. 
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Since famine in Ireland and political oppression in central 
Europe drove thousands to a land without personal government, 
caste, or a State religion, a continued stream of immigration has 
been poured upon our shores whose progeny, it was boasted, 
would be ground into conformity with American ideas and insti- 
tutions by attendance upon the systems of State supported schools. 
Of all the very large claims made for such systems this is cer- 
tainly entitled to the highest confidence of the American citizen ; 
for there is no American who will not assent to the dictum that 
national education is a national duty, that it is a sacred duty, and 
that to leave it to chance, church, or charity is a national sin.* 
One hundred millions are annually raised by taxation in the 
States of the north Atlantic coast and of the upper Mississippi 
valley, where respectively one-half and one-third of the urban 
population of the land is concentrated and the cities contain 
half the population of foreign birth residing upon American soil. 
These States have a population just equal to that of France, but 
for every dollar that France finds it necessary to expend to per- 
petuate her republican form of government and to extinguish 
rivals that, perhaps unwittingly, prevent that nationalization, the 
States of the East and of the old West spend three. 

In speaking of the bi- or trifurcation of the public school sys- 
tems and the conditions under which such systems give the best 
results it should always be remembered that in only two countries 
of the world has an opportunity been afforded the common schools 
to exhibit themselves at their best. In the parish school of Scot- 
land and in the common school of New England, New York, and 
their progeny the States of the Northwest Territory, rich and 
poor, bright and dull sat upon the same bench. In England, 
Eton, Rugby, and the other so-called public schools are for the 
gentry. In France the Lycées, and in Germany the Gymnasien 
are for the people of higher social condition. Nor does the differ- 
ence between the European schools for gentlemen and the schools 
for the people consist entirely in the character of the attendance ; 
the tone of the instruction and the ability of the masters are also 
different. 

It is natural, therefore, that in Europe the hopes of the State,— 
considering it to be a personality composed of the best intellect 
of the population,—should be centered upon the well-working of 


*F, Max Miller. Address on National Education. 
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the gentlemen’s schools, but in America upon the well-being of 
the common schools. Take the deliverances of Monsieur Renan 
for instance. It was not the German elementary school teacher 
that won at Sadowa, exclaims he, but German science ; and after 
a little he goes on to say that the United States in creating 
a great system of popular education without supplying a balance 
wheel in the shape of a ‘‘serious higher instruction’’ shall be 
punished for a long time in a purgatory of intellectual medioc- 
rity, vulgarity of manners, superficiality, and a general lack of 
intelligence.* 

The American common school has very little to learn from the 
people’s school of Europe. Perhaps the paternal gentleness, so 
near akin to pity, which dominates the methods of the directing 
powers, at least, when dealing with the children of the peasantry 
may be tolerable to an American if it can be cleared from the 
suspicion of being cant. But in secondary education and in 
higher education we have much to learn and have learned all we 
know from Europe, and following the decision of the generals at 
the close of the second day at Gettysburg, all that remains is to 
‘*correct the lines and fight it out.’’ 

Wellford Addis. 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY EDUCATION. 


II. THe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By far the most interesting of the ancient races were the 
Epyptians, whether we regard the antiquity, or the detailed or- 
ganization, of their complex civilization.f 


* Questions contemporaines (troisiéme édition), p. vii and p. 76. 

t Authorities.—Herodotus, Rawlinson, Ebers, Diodorus Siculus; M. 
Maspero in the Dict. Pzed.; also his Ancient Egypt and Assyria; Schmidt’s 
History of Education, (by way of reference) ; Le Page Renouf, Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Ranke’s History of the 
World, Mariette’s Outlines. Of course I give my own conclusions. As a 
tule, in the first part, I take Rawlinson, as the basis, and what I say is occa- 
sionally quoted and often abridged from him; but I make such modifica- 
tions in his account as are suggested to me by the study of the other books 
mentioned. 
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A single stream, issuing from the equatorial regions, penetrates 
the African desert of interminable scorching sand, brings its 
waters safely through 2,000 miles of arid, thirsty plain, and then 
mingles them with the waves of the Mediterranean. This river 
has produced Egypt. The life-giving stream on its way through 
the desert spreads verdure and fertility along its course on either 
bank, and a strip of most productive territory is thus created, 
suited to attract the attention of men, and to become the home of 
a powerful nation. Egypt proper is the land to which this river 
gave birth.* 

Politically, Egypt was a strict monarchy. Ranke holds that 
this was inevitable. One river and one inundation made Egypt. 
The necessity for a central administration to watch and regulate 
the waters and to settle questions of boundary when they retired 
is manifest. ‘The monarch was thus source of all law and govern- 
ment, and as the center of the unity of the life of the nation in a 
material as well as a moral sense, he was likened to God and 
called the Son of God; and not only so, but he was believed to 
be the Son of God (the God Ra). 

Intellectually, the Egyptians must take rank among the fore- 
most nations of remote antiquity, but cannot for a moment com- 
pare with the great European races, whose rise was later,—the 
Greeks and Romans. Their minds possessed much subtlety and 
acuteness ; they were fond of literary composition, and made great 
advances in many of the arts and sciences; they were in every 
department of life intelligent and ingenious. It is astonishing 
what an extensive literature they possessed at a very early date— 
books on religion, on morals, law, rhetoric, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, geometry, medicine, books of travels, and, above all, novels ! 
But the merit of the worksisslight. The novels, we are informed 
by Egyptologists, are vapid, the medical treatises interlarded with 
charms and exorcisms, the travels devoid of interest, the general 
style of all the books forced and stilted. Egypt may in some 
particulars have stimulated, if not Greek thought, at least the 
sculptural and decorative art of Greece, giving it a basis to start 
from; but, otherwise, it cannot be said that the world owes much 
of its purely intellectual progress to this people, about whose lit- 
erary productions there is always something that is weak and 
childish. Philosophic speculation, however, seems to have re- 


* We must look to the north-east rather than to Ethiopia as the cradle of 
the Egyptian nation. 
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ceived a contribution from the esoteric doctrine of the priesthood. 
In Art, the power which the Egyptians exhibited was, however, 
greater than in thought; but the very highest qualities of 
Art were wanting. And yet, in one department, it was art 
of a high order; for the architecture produces its effect not only 
by its mass, according to Fergusson, but also by its harmony of pro- 
portion. The skill exhibited in overcoming difficulties in build- 
ing is also marvellous. Indeed, we may say that in building, 
sculpture, and color decoration, generally, we find in Egypt the 
‘dawn of artistic development for the whole human race.’’ 
—(Ranke.) 

Of all the religious works, the most important was the one 
which is commonly called ‘‘The Funeral Ritual,’’ sometimes 
‘“'The Book of the Dead ;’’ but of which the Egyptian title was 
‘*The Manifestation to Light,’’ or in other words, the book re- 
vealing light to the soul.* The Egyptians were profoundly re- 
ligious. What most struck Herodotus, when, in the middle of 
the fifth century before our era, he visited the country, was the 
extreme devotion of its inhabitants. ‘‘ The Egyptians,’’ he says, 
‘fare religious to excess, far beyond any other race of men ;”’ 
and, accordingly, the greater portion of his description of Egypt 
is occupied with an account of the priests, the temples, and the 
religious ceremonies. In the architectural remains, we see that 
the temple dominates over the palace, and is itself dominated by 
the tomb, both the temple and the tomb being the expression of 
religious ideas. Everywhere in Egypt gigantic structures up- 
reared themselves into the air, enriched with all that Egyptian 
art could supply of painted and sculptured decoration, dedicated 
to the honor, and bearing the sacred name, of some divinity. 
The great temple of each city was the center of its life. A per- 
petual ceremonial of the richest kind went on within its walls; 
along its shady corridors, or through its sunlit courts, long pro- 
cessions made their way up or down its avenues of sphinxes. 
The calendar was crowded with festivals, and a week rarely passed 
without the performance of some special ceremony, possessing 
its own peculiar attractions.t 


* The translation of the title is differently given by different scholars. 

+ NoTE.—The above is, I think, a quotation; and I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that this and subsequent lectures have been undergoing 
alteration for the last fifteen years, and that I cannot now always say when 
the language is my own and when it is another’s, but I believe it is always 
my own except where quotation marks are inserted. It does not much 
matter. 
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It would appear that the Egyptian religion, like most other re- 
ligions in the ancient world, had two phases or aspects ; one, that 
in which it was presented to the general public, the vast mass of 
the population ; the other, that which it bore in the minds of the 
intelligent, the learned, the initiated. To the former it was a 
polytheism of a multitudinous and in many respects of a gross 
character ; to the latter it was a system combining monotheism 
with a metaphysical speculative philosophy on the two great sub- 
jects of the nature of God and the destiny of Man. 

Mons. Le Page Renouf has given an exhaustive account of 
the religion in his Hibbert lectures ; but for its fundamental con- 
ception, I am disposed to accept the view of Ebers, which more- 
over is borne out by many of the quotations from hymns and 
prayers given by Le Page Renouf himself. That view I under- 
stand to be that the Egyptian religion is in its earliest and best 
expression a monotheism. Osiris is the source, the One, and Isis 
is the Manifestation—Nature. The tendency of such a system 
to identify the One and Nature so as to pass into Pantheism is 
manifest. But in all his worship, the intelligent Egyptian seems 
to me to have seen, or at least been dim!y conscious of, the spirit 
in the animal and material form. I say intelligent, for the 
broad fact that the mass honestly worshipped animals and reposed 
confidence in charms and a kind of magic is not to be denied. 
‘‘Who does not know,’’ says Juvenal (XV, 1.) ‘‘ what kinds of 
monsters demented Egypt worships?’’ From a very early date 
the symbolism of divine power as manifested in nature was an 
animal symbolism ; and, in the course of time, nothing but the 
symbolism, with a dubious sense of a spirit-power behind it, re- 
mained for the great mass of the population; but this vague 
sense was there and its existence can alone justify Ranke’s view 
that there was nothing ‘‘secular’’ to the ancient Egyptian ; 
‘* properly speaking there was nothing profane in the land.”’ 

The great motive ethical force in their religion was their belief 
in immortality and the great and godlike life which a good life 
on earth secured. The human spirit returned to God but yet re- 
tained its individuality. In connection with this doctrine, their 
ethical ideal was high. That it actuated the individual life of 
the citizen always and at all times or was even understood by the 
mass, it is absurd to suppose. Still, it constituted the ethical 
system of life for the race; and Christian ethics could teach the 
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cultured Egyptian little, except perhaps the doctrine of self- 
sacrifice. It is generally understood, however, that the morality 
was as lax in practice as it was elevated in theory. But what, in 
this connection, shall we say of Christianity itself these 2,000 
years? 

Tie classes were so separated one from another that it was long 
believed that the Caste system prevailed, as among the Hindus. 
It was not so, however; there was no rigid and compulsory sys- 
tem of division. Ina general way, it would seem to be right to 
adopt the classification of Strabo, and to say that the entire free 
population of Ezypt which did not belong to the sacerdotal or 
the military order, formed a sort of third estate, which admitted of 
sub-divisions, but is properly to be regarded as politically a single 
body. ‘The soldiers and the priests were privileged ; the rest of 
the community was without privilege of any kind; but the recog- 
nized customs and rights of the class to which each citizen be- 
louged protected them. Of all the classes, that of the priests 
was the most powerful, and the most carefully organized. Priests 
often held important political offices; they served in the army 
also, and received rich gifts for good conduct ; many of them ac- 
cumulated great wealth through these secular employments, and 
their residences were of a kind not compatible with very simple 
habits. 

Besides agriculture and the trades and handicrafts in which so 
many of the Egyptians found occupation for their time and tal- 
ets, a considerable portion of the population pursued employ- 
ments of a more elevated and intellectual character. Sculpture, 
painting, and music had their respective votaries, and engaged 
the services of a large number of artists. If dancing is to be 
viewed as a “‘ fine art,’? we may add to these the paid dancers, 
who were numerous, but were not held in very high estimation. 
There were also employments analogous to our ‘“‘ professions,’’ as 
those of the architect, the physician, and the scribe. The great 
mass of the people, however, were, there can be no doubt, in a 
state of abject poverty, and in a condition of practical slavery to 
those in authority, according to our modern notions at least. Of 
learned professions in Egypt outside the priesthood, the most im- 
portant was that of the Scribe. Though writing (at least the 
cursive or demotic) was an ordinary accomplishment of the ed- 
ucated classes, and scribes were not therefore so absolutely neces- 
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sary as they are or have been in most Eastern countries for ordi- 
nary correspondence, yet there were still a large number of occu- 
pations for which professional penmanship was a pre-requisite, and 
others that demanded the kind of learning and skill in forms of 
transfer and business generally, and in the due recording of ceremo- 
nials and contracts, which a scribe naturally acquired in the train- 
ing to his craft. Moreover, a scribe would often profess not only 
the demotic cursive script, but also the hieratic or hieroglyphic, 
and then his prospects of promotion were considerable. The 
Egyptian religion necessitated the multiplication of copies of the 
** Ritual of the Dead,’’ and the employment of numerous clerks 
in the registration of the sacred treasures and the management of 
the sacred estates. The civil administration also depended 
largely upon a system of registration and of official reports which 
were perpétually being made to the court by the superintendents 
in all departments of the public service. Most private persons of 
large means kept bailiffs or secretaries who made up their ac- 
counts, paid their laborers, and otherwise acted as managers of 
their property. In commerce of all kinds also scribes were indis- 
pensable. There was thus a large number of lucrative posts 
which could be properly filled only by persons who were ready 
with the pen, familiar with the different kinds of writing, and 
good at figures. The occupation of scribe was regarded as one 
befitting men from the middle ranks of society, who might other- 
wise have been blacksmiths, carpenters, small farmers, or the 
like. If scribes failed to obtain government appointments, they 
might still hope to have their services engaged by the rich corpor- 
ations which had the management of the Temples, or by private 
individuals of good means, or in business houses. Hence the 
scribe readily persuaded himself that his occupation was the first 
and best of all human employments. 

The great number of persons who practiced medicine in Egypt is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who further notices the remarkable fact 
that, besides general practitioners, there were many who devoted 
themselves to special branches of medical science, some being ocu- 
lists, some dentists, some skilled in treating diseases of the brain, 
some those of the intestines, and so on. According toa modern 
authority, the physicians constituted a special sub-division of the 
sacerdotal order ; but this statement is open to question, though no 
doubt some of the priests were required to study medicine, and 
many did so of their own accord. 
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The profession of architect in some respects took precedence 
over any other. The chief court architect was a functionary of 
the highest importance, ranking among the most exalted officials. 
Considering the character of the duties entrusted to him, this was 
only natural, since the Kings generally set more store upon their 
buildings than upon any other matter, and since religion and ar- 
chitecture were closely associated. ‘‘ At the time when the con- 
struction of the pyramids and other tombs,’’ says Brugsch, ‘‘ de- 
manded artists of the first order, we find the place of architect 
entrusted to the highest dignitaries of the court of the Pharaohs. 
The royal architects recruited their ranks not unfrequently from 
the class of princes ; and the inscriptions engraved upon the walls 
of their tombs inform us that, almost without exception, they mar- 
ried either the daughters or the grand-daughters of the reigning 
sovereigns, who did not refuse the architect this honor.’’ Schools 
of architects had to be formed in order to secure a succession of 
competent persons, and the chief architect of the King was only 
the most successful out of many aspirants, who were educational- 
ly and socially upon a par. Practical builders of course consti- 
tuted a lower class. 

The relations of the sexes were decidedly on a better footing in 
Egypt than at Athens or most other Greek towns. Not only 
was polygamy unknown to the inhabitants of the Nile Valley (even 
licensed concubinage being permitted only to the Kings), but 
woman even took her proper rank as the friend and companion of 
man. She was never secludedin a harem, but constantly made her 
appearance alike in private company and in the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, possessed equal rights with man in the eye of the law, 
shared equally with her brothers in her father’s estate, was at- 
tached to temples in a quasi-sacerdotal character, and might even 
ascend the throne and administer the government. 


The preceding synopsis of Egyptian life shows that we had 
in this Nile Valley a highly civilized nation, the people of which 
led peaceful, ordered and industrious lives, though a large propor- 
tion of them were abject and oppressed. And when we reflect that 
Egypt existed as an organized community under monarchs from 
5000 years before Christ, we must admit that we are here in the 
presence of the oldest human civilization. 

‘‘ With the fourth dynasty 4235 B. C., Egypt emerges from the 
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obscurity with which it has hitherto been surrounded and we are 
enabled to date facts by the help of the monuments. Chief 
among the kings of this period is the Cheops of Herodotus, the 
Khufu of cotemporary texts. He seems to have been a warrior 
king . . but more than a soldier, he was a builder, and one of 
the most remarkable of the Egyptian pyramids is his own tomb. 
One hundred thousand men, who were relieved every three 
months, are said to have been employed for thirty years upon this 
gigantic undertaking. It would assuredly tax our modern in- 
genuity to be obliged to construct a like monument; but a far 
more dificult problem would be the erection within it of cham- 
bers and corridors which, notwithstanding the superincumbent 
weight of thousands of tons, should last perfectly unmoved for 
sixty centuries. The fourth dynasty marks a culminating point 
in the histdry of the kingdom. By an extraordinary movement 
forward, Egypt threw off all trammels and emerged in the full 
glory of a fully developed civilization. From this moment class 
distinctions were recognized in Egyptian society, and art attained 
a breadth and dignity that even in later and more brilliant days 
were hardly surpassed.’’—Mariette’s Outlines, translated by Miss 
Brodrick. 

Even Chinese civilization is modern as compared with the 
Egyptian. Here we see what a nation, practically excluded 
from alien influences, could accomplish for its own growth in 
political life, in justice, and in the arts and sciences. It was 
overrun, rather than conquered, by the Hyksos, Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans. ‘The country went on in its way 
very little influenced by foreign interference with its native 
dynasties. 


The strongly defined classes of the population have to be kept 
in view in considering the education of the Egyptians. ‘There is 
no evidence that any state system of schools existed as we under- 
stand it in these days; nor can we discern any self-conscious 
ideal of human life up to which all free citizens should be edu- 
cated. Speaking generally, we may say that apart from the gen- 
eral influences of the political, legal, and religious system and 
of social tradition, the education was determined wholly by 
social needs and was thus essentially technical and professional. 
The idea of a liberal education had not yet arisen. Indeed the 
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idea of culture, which is the term commonly used to denote a 
liberal education, we owe first to the Athenian Greeks. 

1. For the Priests, who possessed all the learning of the time, 
there were important training schools at Thebes, Memphis, and 
Heliopolis. The pupils were divided into Exoterics—those not 
yet admitted into the inmost truths of the Egyptian religion, and 
Esoterics—those who had passed their novitiate and who them- 
selves from the first belonged to the priestly caste. The course 
of instruction included language, mathematics, astronomy, 
natural science, music, and religion. 

Clement of Alexandria partially enumerates the books which 
had to be studied by the Egyptian priesthood. The theology 
was very extensive. The priest who aimed at a right to practice 
the healing art had to study, in addition, numerous works on 
medicine. 

The members of the royal family were allowed to associate 
only with priests’ sons above 20 years of age and received a for- 
tion of the priestly education. 

2. There were also schools, as I have already mentioned, for the 
profession of architect, and to these great importance was attached. 

3. For the military class a regular course of instruction in gym- 
nastic and music was provided. The music was of a primitive 
and stereotyped kind and had descended from remote antiquity. 
Plato in his Laws (II, 63, 7) praises this, because the music 
selected was of a kind not to soften the manners. It was largely 
composed of sacred chants. 

4. The industrial class generally and a certain number of the 
laboring people learned reading, writing, and arithmetic. These 
subjects were, however, not commonly taught below the indus- 
trial class. ‘‘A little reading and writing are taught,’’ says 
Diodorus Siculus (I, 81) ‘‘ but not to all, but to those engaged 
with the industrial arts.’” Wherever any education was given 
beyond this, arithmetic and geometry always had a prominent 
place assigned to them. Writing, as we see from tablets in the 
British Museum, received much attention. And indeed when 
we consider the nature of the Egyptian script the art of read- 
ing and writing even the cursive hand in avery ordinary way 
must have been a rare accomplishment outside the priesthood, 
the professional scribe, and the governing classes. That the 
secular professional class were specifically called ‘‘ scribes’’ seems 
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also to point to this as the truth. Such of the people as learned 
writing would learn only at most the cursive demotic hand, and 
not much of that. 

5. Children generally were trained to the occupation of their 
parents and so received practical, or what is now termed techni- 
cal, instruction from their earliest years. 

But perhaps the most interesting fact in the education of Egypt 
was the institution of schools in all the large towns for the edu- 
cation of those who, leaving the mass of the laboring and industrial 
class, owing to their superior intelligence or greater ambition, 
aimed at the occupation or profession of scribe. There is no reason 
to doubt that these schools were open to all (I am not aware that 
they were gratuitous) and if this were so, it must be admitted 
that Egypt ‘‘ provided an open career for talent such as scarcely 
existed elsewhere in the old world, and such as few modern 
communities can be said even yet to furnish. It was always 
possible under despotic governments that the capricious favor of 
a sovereign should raise to a high, or even to the highest posi- 
tion, the lowest person in the kingdom. But in Egypt alone of 
all ancient states does a system seem to have been established 
whereby persons of all rank, even the lowest, were invited to 
compete for the royal favor, and, by distinguishing themselves in 
the public schools, to establish a claim for employment in the 
public service. That employment once obtained, their future de- 
pended on themselves. Merit secured promotion ; and it would 
seem that the efficient scribe had only to show himself superior 
to his fellows in order to rise to the highest position but one in 
the empire.’’—(Rawlinson. ) 

The teachers were for most part priests. I cannot recall any 
evidence that there were schools of Medicine ; it is probable that, 
as in post-Christian times in Europe, physicians were trained by 
apprenticeship to individuals. 

There is no doubt that, as compared with other nations, edu- 
cation was widely spread in ancient Egypt. Not only in all the 
larger towns were there numerous schools such as I have 
mentioned, but also in small villages they were generally to be 
found, though of a purely adventure and intermittent character. 

The most important point to notice is that the occupation of 
scribe formed the connecting link between the lower classes and 
advancement to a higher class. Maspero (chap. I) says, ‘‘ There 
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is no sacrifice which the smaller folk deem too great if it enables 
them to give their sons the acquirements which may raise them 
above the common people, or at least ensure a less miserable fate.’’ 
A boy displaying some intelligence would be sent to the village 
school at six or seven, where some old pedagogue would teach 
him the rudiments of the three R’s. If he did not find his way 
next to a provincial school, he would enter an office that he might 
become a ‘‘ learned scribe.’’ Occupied there in copying letters, cir- 
culars, and legal documents, his master supervising his work and 
correcting it while the boy re-writes it, he gradually acquires a 
competent acquaintance with writing and business and legal 
forms of all kinds. If he aims at a knowledge of the hieratic 
script he would have to copy from books which contained exam- 
ples. Having gone through this apprenticeship, he applies for a 
better post. He marries, and his children become scribes like 
himself. ‘‘In certain administrations,’’ says Maspero, ‘‘ there 
are whole dynasties of scribes.”’ 

The difficulties of teaching must have been great and as we 
know, the discipline was severe. ‘“The hawk is taught to fly and 
the pigeon to nest ; I shall teach you your letters, you idle vil- 
lain!’’ is the utterance of an irate Egyptian school-master. 
There was also a pedagogic saying, ‘‘A young fellow has a 
back ; he hears when we strike it.’’ A scholar writing to his 
master, after having left school, says that ‘‘ his bones had been 
broken like those of an ass.’’ * 

The methods pursued we know little or nothing of. That dic- 
tation was largely resorted to we can rightly infer from the school 
copies in the British and French museums, as well as from the 
necessity of devoting a large portion of time to learning the 
Egyptian character. The copies were traced on wooden tablets 
or bits of stone, and the pupil imitated them with a style on wood- 
en tablets covered with a layer of red or white stucco. ‘The more 
advanced were promoted to write extracts from good authors, on 
papyrus, probably from dictation. The master corrected the ex- 
ercises by putting the true forms on the margin wherever the pu- 
pil had made a mistake. 

The schools seem to have been (but not always) held in temples 
or in parts of the temple buildings. The village schools were 
doubtless held in the house of the teacher—or perhaps in the open 
air under some cover. 


*M. Maspero in Dict. Pred. 
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It will be seen from the above that there was no effort made by 
state or church to raise the standard of intellectual life and culture. 
In so far as instruction went beyond the acquisition of reading and 
writing, it had a technical and practical purpose—except perhaps 
in the esoteric school of the Priests. What we call ‘‘liberal’’ 
education was not dreamt of even forthefew. ‘The idea of liberal 
education did not exist among the laity ; on the other hand, the 
course of instruction for the priesthood comprehended the whole 
range of knowledge as then understood, and as this was pursued 
for its own sake, and in the interests of learning and of the hu- 
man spirit, it may fairly be called liberal education. 

We are compeiled by a consideration of the above facts to con- 
clude that the ancient Egyptians had an education as widespread 
and as effective, relatively to the then state of knowledge, as 
Europe had up to the earlier decades of this century. The 
masses of the people had, spite of the poverty and depressing 
character of their lives, the means of obtaining the elements of 
literature and were educated by this, the family and nationa! tra- 
dition, and the festivals and ceremonials of their religious system. 
It cannot be said, however, that they were educated by their po- 
litical constitution to anything but submission. Personal interest 
in civic and political life, and personal responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the State were things alien to the Egyptian as to the Ori- 
ental mind generally. It was left to Greeee and Rome, and med- 
ern Europe, and America, to find in a community of political ii- 
terests and responsibilities a potent element in the education of 
individual citizens. 

S. S. Laurie, LL.D. 


University of Edinburgh. 


OUR WORK WITH LONFGELLOW. 


My young people were quite ready to prepare a pleasant memo- 
ry hour for the approaching Longfellow anniversary. We had 
read The Courtship of Miles Standish, Hiawatha, and Evangeline ; 
and an elaboration of our review exercise, with an outline of 
our work, may prove suggestive. The children’s illustrated text 
has been a most delightful feature of our study. The class were 
requested to notice the best passages for illustration, and to state 
their reasons for such preference. Thus the mind’s highest 
faculty, imagination, had free play. It was most interesting to 
watch the scholars’ choice. The boys inclined to active scenes of 
war and battle, where poison and powder played important part. 
The girls were fond of domestic pictures, as Priscilla at her wheel, 
Nokomis and the baby Hiawatha, or Minnehaha serving in her 
father’s tent. Often a more subdued picture was made very effect- 
ive, as the May-Flower riding at anchor, or the path through the 
Plymouth woods. ‘This last was usually emphasized by the figure 
of Alden carrying his nosegay. The sketches were not subject to 
high art criticism, the object being the literary idea, that we might 
prove whether the scholars had been thoughtful in reading, had 
caught the author’s notion, and had developed it through the me- 
dium of their own fancy. Our English work aims to be generous, 
—to catch large viewsof lifeandtruth. In the pictures only have 
we dwelt upon details, and remembered the minor items which fill 
in the scene. Occasionally a photograph has been compared with 
the pupils’ work, and contrasts or resemblances noted, while we 
insisted that each was right in following the text at his sweet will. 
Varying results merely proved the work of two minds,—the de- 
velopment of God’s great gift of individuality. These drawing 
exercises have fulfilled their mission, and have proved a recrea- 
tion, a bait to draw the scholars to the poem. Our natural artists 
are always ready, and those who cannot draw a line, are interest- 
ed in results, and can often give suggestive hints to those of ready 
hand. In one instance, to satisfy the teacher’s curiosity, and not 
without a shade of relenting and sympathy, this work was made 
compulsory. In some cases the results were most striking and 
pitiful. One young girl drew simply an irregular outline, labeled 
‘*Plymouth Rock, 1620,’’ and inscribed ‘‘ The Corner-Stone of 
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the Nation.’’ A lad’s idea of Miles Standish with his hand pro- 
truding from the waist showed a more ready spirit of compliance 
than knowledge of anatomy. ‘The teacher concluded that rather 
than kill the spirit of the work, this exercise would better remain 
optional. 

It would be difficult to say which poem was most interesting. 
In addition to the imagery and romance running through each, 
The Courtship and Evangeline had revived our knowledge of co- 
lonial history, while Hiawatha was a treasure-mine of Indian lore 
and legend. 

Composition must be a factor of the English course, and our 
efforts ran parallel with the literature. No one can write who 
cannot think, and we had kept the thought-shafts working that 
the scholars might see the logic of facts. ‘The author’s life proved 
a source ef profit. ‘The class learned why Longfellow was called 
‘the children's poet.’? They drew the lesson that love begets 
love, and sympathy reacts. They had traced the lofty purpose in 
the purity of his thought, and had been warmed by the sunshine 
of his nature. The story of his life, rich in opportunity and cul- 
ture, shaded by heavy sorrows, relieved by the nobility of man- 
hood, enriched by the faith of a little child, was appreciated, and 
repeated in the child’s naive way. The personages of Miles 
Standish and John Alden afforded capital material for a literary 
parallel, where points of contrast in external appearance, mental 
aptitude, methods of work, aims in life, and natural disposition 
were all developed. The Puritan maiden and gentle Evangeline 
offered a most interesting theme. In local coloring, home envi- 
ronment, and personal traits, the children found distinction, while 
they recognized the solid character of each. A spirited discussion 
of Priscilla’s modesty grew out of her question, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?’’, many affirming that she lacked maid- 
enly reserve. They were quick to see the vein of coquetry in her 
nature, so at variance with the gentle Evangeline. 

Hiawatha’s life held deep significance. The scholars found 
that Indian legends bore a parallel to Bible narrative. ‘The Great 
Spirit, assembling the tribes of men in their distress, and promis- 
ing a leader, was at once suggestive. The little boy who came 
among his people, and grew so near to nature, in sweet sympathy 
with all creation, who lived in the purity of his purpose a life of 
undivided loyalty ‘‘ for the profit of his people,’’ hinted plainly 
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the plan of Redemption. The story of his fasting, temptation, 
and conquest, of his destruction of Pearl Feather, and his escape 
from Nahma, found a ready Bible parallel. Character study was 
always a prominent feature, and this devotion to a noble purpose 
carried a most impressive lesson. 

Our text study was limited to comparatively few works. The 
scholars had made lists of words peculiarly interesting in origin 
or happy in application, and the result, showing the varied 
sources of our language, the long journey of many words, and 
their local changes at different halting places, was most unique. 
Long quotations had framed the pen-pictures in the best expres- 
sion, and brought the children nearer to the poet. 

On February 27, the face of the children’s poet looked out from 
immortelles upon many scenes and personages which his fancy 
had created. Our blackboards were profusely decorated. The 
Puritan Captain and Alden, the stripling, appeared ‘‘in a room 
of the simple and primitive dwelling.’’ Priscilla sat at her wheel 
as John Alden entered with May-flowers. Miles Standish stood 
in the council, filling the skin with powder. The Indian battle 
followed, and lastly, ‘‘ Through the Plymouth woods, passed on- 
ward the bridal procession.’’ Evangeline appeared in scenes 
ranging between her happy home and the hospital ward, and 
Hiawatha passed in panorama of thrilling adventure. 

Printed programmes added dignity in the scholars’ eyes, and 
the following represents our work : 


LONGFELLOW REVIEW. 


Composition. .... Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the Children’s Poet. 
Text Study of Peculiar Words ......... Their Origin and Change. 
Composition... ... A Parallel between Miles Standish and John Alden. 
| Couplets from The Courtship, Selected by Class. 
Parallel between Priscilla and Evangeline. 
soc Hr On Indian Names, Symbols, Superstitions, Creed. 
Topical Quotations. 
HIAWATHA, 
‘Many things Nokomis taught him.”’ 
Sympathy with Nature....... ‘‘ Learned of every bird its language.” 
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Meeting with Mudjekeewis. . . . . “‘ Long have I been waiting for you.”’ 
Struggle with Mudjekeewis. . . . . . ‘‘ Then began that deadly conflict.” 
Canoe.............. Thus the birch canoe was builded.” 
Visit to Arrow-Maker. . . . . ‘‘ With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter.” 
Colloquium... .... . . Marriage Arguments, Nokomis and Hiawatha. 
Their Wedding Journey. 
Composition. ........... . Lessons from Character of Hiawatha. 


Nearly all the exercises were limited to three minutes, while 
the quotations usually required only one or two minutes, aud the 
constant change sustained our interest and made our exercise 
seem very brief. We parted from our author, feeling that each 
poem was an exhaustless mine of wealth, with hidden treasures 
reserved for future memory hours. 

Gertrude F. Adams. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY PRINCIPAL C. H. THURBER 


Teachers’ Guild Addresses and the Registration of Teachers. By 
S. S. LAurrz, LL.D., Professor of the Theory, History and 
Art of Education in the University of Edinburgh. London: 
Percival & Co. 1892. pp. 300. 


The primary object of this publication is to put before the 
British public the evidence recently given by the author before a 
Parliamentary Select Committee in support of the Teachers’ 
Guild Bill for the Registration of teachers. The evidence occu- 
pies the last fourth of the book and is very instructive reading. 
The Cominittee adopted the views of Professor Laurie on all essen- 
tial points, recommending (1) the registration of teachers in sec- 
ondary schools as in principle desirable, (2) the necessity of in- 
cluding in the qualifications for registration teaching capacity as 
well as attainments in scholarship, (3) the provision of additional 
facilities for the training of teachers in secondary schools. 

There can be little doubt that registration on such principles 
would be a great gain to the profession. But it implies a central 
examining board such as few of our States possess. If, however, 
we are willing to have the State prescribe requirements for admis- 
sion to the professions of law and medicine, it is not easy to see 
why we should be afraid of a similar control of teaching. The 
consciousness of belonging to a profession would be greatly 
quickened by an arrangement which would make a teacher a 
inember of his profession throughout the entire State. 

The other chapters of this volume have a universal interest. 
They are addresses by a master on some of the fundamental prob- 
lems of education and on certain thinkers who have originated new 
methods. ‘The first address is a strong and sensible plea for the 
training of teachers by means of the study of the philosophy of mind. 
In this country the author’s argument is already pretty generally 
accepted ; though I think the importance of general philosophy to 
the educator is not as well understood as the importance of 
psychology. Professor Laurie puts the matter admirably in the 
opening address. And he returns tc it, with amplifications and 
applications of the general position, in the seventh address on 
‘*The Schoolmaster and University (lay) Training Colleges.’’ 
It is here impressively shown that the schoolmaster stands in the 
greatest need of a university education. 
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‘* Teachers, least of all men, should be set apart from their fel- 
low-citizens prematurely. They should breathe the invigorating 
air of an institution where all manner of men meet. ‘There they 
come in daily contact with a larger life and with more varied in- 
tellectual interests than can possibly exist in a specialist school, 
that limits its scope by the horizon of examination papers. 

Again, in universities young teachers are brought into relation 
with experts in all departments of knowledge, and this raises their 
standard of what it is to Anow any subject.’’ (pp. 209-210). 

And as to the scientific or philosophic preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching, take the following 

‘* If we are now to reconstitute the profession by giving to each 
member all that is lost in the past, as illuminated and organized 
by modern thought, we must id our foundations in history and 
philosophy”’ (p. 215). . . . “It is only insight into 
philosophic principles that can give continuous ethical stimulus 
to the teacher: it is the apprehension of educational ideals that 
can alone sustain and inspire him: it is contact with the history 
of past efforts to educate the race that can alone give to. him 
breadth and humanity”’ (p. 227). 

But the author does not content himself with generalitjes. In 
the address on ‘‘ Method and the Sunday School Teacher,’’ he 
shows, in a very difficult instance, how teachers are to go about 
their work. The second address deals with a favorite subject of 
this author—the curriculum of the secondary schools. What is 
theend to beattained? President Eliot has recently said it is the 
training of the faculties ; with more psychological insight Herbart 
discovered it in the development of many-sidedness of interest ; 
while the majority continue to think it is universal knowledge. 
Professor Laurie holds that the end is encyclopaedism, but not in 
respect of acquired knowledge, but in the sense of universality of 
interest and universality of faculty (p. 38). Hence ‘‘a complete 
education should bring the mind into intelligent contact with rep- 
resentative studies and representative methods of investigating 
truth ’’ (p. 37). Of these representative subjects and disciplines, 
language is ‘‘ central and magistral’’—‘“‘language as a discipline, 
and language as a liberal course of reading in literature and his- 
tory ;’’ and by language is meant primarily the vernacular and, 
secondarily, Latin as auxiliary to it. The second place is assigned 
to mathematics. As to science, it is interesting to observe that 
Professor Laurie, like M. Fouillée, is sceptical of its educative 
value in the instruction of the younger pupils. ‘‘I doubt ifitcan 
give true mental discipline before the age of sixteen or seventeen’”’ 
(p. 43). Nevertheless, in the form of nature-knowledge with 
special attention to physical and industrial geography, physical 
science is the third requirement of the curriculum, though in strict 
subordination to language and mathematics. No other subjects 
should be prescribed ; but some more should be selected. The 
choice should be determined ‘‘ by predisposition and natural apti- 
tude, or, it may be, by considerations of utility alone’’ (p. 46). 
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I have space only to mention and commend the three remain- 
ing addresses: Montaigne, the Rationalist ; Roger Ascham, the 
Humanist ; and Comenius, the Encyclopaedist and Founder of 
Method. 

As a whole the work deserves the highest praise. It discusses 
great questions in a thorough and yet practical way, illuminating 
them by the light of principles, and trying them by the tests of 
experience. The style isclear, easy, and graceful. And animat- 
ing all, shining through everywhere, is the author’s noble con- 
ception of the educator’s vocation and his enthusiastic yet grave 


devotion to it. 
J. G. Schurman. 


Jahresberichte ueber das hoehere Schulwesen, herausgegeben von 
ConRAD ROTHWISCH. VI Jahrgang. 1891. Berlin, 1892. 


This volume, of 765 large octavo pages, is the sixth in the se- 
ries of annual ‘‘ Reports on Matters Pertaining to Secondary 
Schools.’’ It contains fifteen such reports, written by men of ac- 
knowledged ability in their several departments. The topical di- 
visionssare as follows; (1) School History ; (2) School Organi- 
zation, including School Legislation ; (3) German; (4) Latin; 
(5) Greek ; (6) French and English ; (7) History ; (8) Geogra- 
phy; (9) Mathematics; (10) Natural Science; (11) Drawing ; 
(12) Vocal Music; (13) Gymnastics and Hygiene ; (14) Religious 
Instruction (Protestant) ; (15) Religious Instruction (Catholic). 

Within the limits allotted to this notice, it would be impossible 
to give even the barest résumé of the elaborate discussions under 
these various heads, covering, as each report does, a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the purpose, scope, methods, and the recent 
German literature of the special discipline in hand. Nearly all 
the reports devote much of their space to the changes in the 
courses of study that have lately been officially made in the four 
kingdoms of Germany. The remarkable utterances of the em- 
peror at the opening of the deliberations of the School Inquiry 
Commission, in December, 1890, attacking the very citadel of 
secondary education in Germany, and demanding a radical re- 
construction of the curricula, were in themselves sufficient to pro- 
duce, and have in reality produced, important modifications. 
During the year 1891, the governments of Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, and Wuerttemberg, all promulgated new orders respecting 
the studies and examinations in all kinds of higher public schools, 
which have now been in effect for more than a year. It will be 
remembered that the emperor’s chief complaint was that the ed- 
ucation in these schools consisted in learning for the sake of 
knowing, rather than in the cultivation of character and in train- 
ing for practical life. He rebuked the disproportionate devotion 
to the classical languages and to ancient history, and the com- 
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parative neglect of the mother tongue, the immediate sources of 
modern history, and the imperative needs of modern life. He de- 
manded that the schools should no longer proceed upon the theory 
that they are educating young Greeks and Romans, but turn their 
attention to educating young Germans, and pay strict attention 
to physical, moral, and religious, as well as to intellectual culture. 
He particularly emphasized the fact of the physical degeneration 
of German students, and called for immediate relief from over- 
pressure both in school work and in home preparation. 

To what extent the new regulations embody the views of the 
emperor may be best shown by a tabular view of the new require- 
meuts of the gymnasium curriculum as compared with the old. 
The figures represent the total number of ‘‘ week-hours’’ for the 
period of nine years. 


PRUSSIA. AV! . || Saxony. || WUERTTEMB. 


|| New. | Old. | Old. 


| 


| 
Religion. . . | 


| 
| 


German . 
Latin . 
Greek . 
French 
History . 
Geography. . 
Mathematics 
Physics . 

| Natural Hist. 
Penmanship . 


Drawing .. 


228 | 263 262 


No account is taken in this table of Gymnastics and Singing. 
The losses and gains, then, in hours of instruction, according to 
the new programmes, are as follows : 

In Prussia. Loss: Latin 15, Greek 4, French 2, History and 
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Geography 2, Natural History 2, total 25. Gain: German 5, 
Physics 2, Drawing 2, total9. Resultant decrease 16. 

In Bavaria. Loss: Latin 7, Geography 1, Penmanship 5, to- 
tal 13. Gain; German 1, French 2, Mathematics and Physics 2, 
Natural History 5, Drawing 4, total 14. Resultant increase 1. 

In Saxony. Loss: Religion 1, Latin 5-7, French 2, History 
and Geography 2, Physics and Natural History 1, total 12-14. 
Gain: German 2, total 2. Resultant decrease 10-12. 

In Wuerttemberg. Loss: Religion 2, Latin 9%, Greek 2, His- 
tory and Geography 2, Penmanship 2, total 17%. Gain: Ger- 
man 2, French 2, Mathematics 2%, Physics and Natural History 
5, Drawing 7, total 18%4. Resultant increase 1. 

But in order to understand how great the change has been in 
Wuerttemberg, it must be remembered that in that country the 
course in the gymnasium covers ten years. For the purpose of 
making the periods accord, the first year was omitted from the 
foregoing tabular statement. The entire time formerly devoted 
to Latin was 102% week-hours. The instruction in this subject 
is not begun now until the second year, so that the entire reduc- 
tion is 21% hours; and yet more time is still spent upon it than 
was spent in any other state even under the old order of things. 

Next to Wuerttemberg, Latin has suffered most in Prussia, 
notwithstanding the protest made against curtailment by the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The various monographs in the volume before 
us, however, give ample evidence that this readjustment of studies 
has in reality satisfied but few. The adherents of the old regime 
complain bitterly of the crippling of the classics, and the rampant 
innovators are mortified that they have accomplished so little. 
Only the temporizers smile, look wise, and maintain their faith in 
a providence that will in the end order things to suit their private 
views and conveniences. 

In some essential points the new curricula of all the four king- 
doms agree. Increased solicitude for the bodily health and 
strength of pupils has led to a diminution of the amount of desk- 
work both in school and at home, and to provision for more 
physical exercise. The official paedagogical directions that ac- 
company the new regulations lay great stress upon the demand 
that all the branches of instruction shall codperate in building up 
both the mind and the character of the pupil, and shall not aim at 
special attainments in this or that department of learning. In 
deference to the demands of the age in regard to the selection and 
utilization of the means of education, the ancient has had to make 
more room for the modern, the foreign for the German, linguistics 
for material things, and science for art. The difference in the 
number and character of these changes in the different countries 
is explained by the local traditions of the countries themselves. 

Thomas Vickers. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Napoleon. By Wiiitam O'Connor Morris. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. pp. viii, 433. 


This is the eighth volume which has appeared in the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations’’ series edited by Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Oxford. 
Mr. Morris had already, in his French Revolution and First Em- 
pire, written in 1874 for the ‘‘ Epochs”’ series, worked over most 
of the period covered by the present volume, though with asome- 
what different purpose. His ‘‘ Napoleon’’ is a work in the bi- 
ographer’s best style. As he truly remarks, ‘‘Napoleon has been 
the subject of excessive adulation and of excessive detraction be- 
yond any eminent man of modern times.’’ Party bias as shown 
by Lanfrey and Taine among his detractors and by Thiers among 
his panegyrists, and national bias as seen in most English histo- 
rians from Alison to Professor Seely, have sadly interferred with 
truth-telling. And yet acorrect understanding of the history and 
the development of France during the past hundred years is im- 
possible without a right estimate of her greatest national hero ; 
for as the France of 1799 and of 1815 was Napoleonic, so it has 
remained under all fluctuations to this day. Mr. Morris has done 
much to make such an estimate possible. He holds an even bal- 
ance between the twoparties. If he still makes Napoleon a hero, 
it is because the heroic element in him survives any treatment 
characterized by truthful criticism and judicial fairness. Against 
the unjust slanders cast upon Napoleon the author constantly pro- 
tests. He excuses the overthrow of Venice as a necessity of the 
times and asin harmony with the average policy of the eighteenth 
century. He defends Napoleon for supporting the Jacobin gov- 
ernment, because the success of the Gironde would surely have 
sealed the fate of the Revolution. He shows the much blamed 
coup d@’etat of the 18th Brumaire to have been simply the formal 
completion of an already accomplished fact, since the Constitution 
of the year III was by this time a manifest failure. Even for the 
murder of Duc d’Enghien he finds some shadow, if not of justifi- 
cation, at least of palliation in the constant plots of the Bourbons 
against Napoleon’s life. But he is far from being blind to the 
Emperor’s great crimes and mistakes, chief among which he 
places his misunderstanding of England, and his adoption of the 
Continental policy which led to all manner of aggressions and 
wrongs. Another fault for which Mr. Morris finds little pallia- 
tion is the Emperor’s influence in repressing and deadening intel- 
lectual life in France. That few brilliant names in science, phil- 
osophy or literature appear in this period is attributed to Napo- 
leon’s hatred for ‘‘ ideologists,’’ and the natural suspicion of the 
despot for all that deals with the moral side of man or with the 
growth of free ideas. In purely military affairs, where Napoleon 
was greatest, Mr. Morris also finds many things to criticise. In 
the most brilliant campaigns, even those of Marengo and Jena, 
he points out blunders which might easily have been fatal. But 
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he also emphasized the fact, often overlooked, that Napoleon’s 
two disastrous campaigns, that of 1814 and that of Waterloo, were 
perhaps the most splendid in conception and execution of all. 
Further, while he deprecates that enormous appetite for dominion 
which blinded the great conqueror to the limitations of his posi- 
tion, and which in 1814 forbade him to yield while yielding might 
still have saved his throne, he yet finds in this an element of no- 
bility often ignored in judging Napoleon’s conduct in 1813 and 
1814. ‘‘ Even after La Rothiére he might have retained empire 
if he would only give up ‘the natural boundaries ;’ and he lost 
his crown in the quarrel of France.”’ 

Mr. Morris’s freedom from patriotic prejudice is strikingly il- 
lustrated by his denunciation of the petty tyranny and cruel in- 
dignities put upon Napoleon by the English at St. Helena. He 
stigmatizes this treatment as a ‘“‘blot on the fair fame of 
England.’’ ‘These are but a few samples of the admirable can- 
dor and honesty with which he writes, but they show that he 
possesses the prime requisite of the successful biographer, intelli- 
gent sympathy with his hero. Altogether the book is up to the 
high standard maintained by the series to which it belongs, the 
purpose of which was announced to be, to present ‘‘ thoroughly 
trustworthy history’’ by means of ‘‘ picturesque and dramatic 
stories of the men and of the events connected with them. ”’ 


Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
Cornell University. 


A Short Historical English Grammar. By HENRY SWEET. Ox- 


ford : The Ciarendon Press. 


FTistorical Outlines of English Syntax. By LEON KELLNER. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Both of the above books should be in the hands of every 
teacher of English, especially in secondary schools. English 
grammar has fallen into disrepute, largely because it has been 
taught with far too narrow knowledge of the subject. For the 
most part logical grammar only has had a place in the schools, 
historical grammar ; much more comparative grammar, being 
totally disregarded, yet logical grammar is constantly bringing 
its advocate into error, because language is not formed wholly on 
logical principles but is a growth, a development, and can be 
fully understood only by taking into account its historical re- 
lations. With some knowledge of historical grammar we believe 
the subject might be made interesting to beginners and profitable 
to no small degree. The books before us if carefully studied will 
give teachers some idea of the historical relations of English. 

It is true that Dr. Henry Sweet's book cited above will not 
seem to most readers easy, and it is not in its arrangement or in 
its statement of fact all that could be desired. Many will be some- 
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what estranged by its novel nomenclature, while others will at 
first sight be repelled by the citation of Old and Middle English 
forms. Yet if those who wish to master the subject will patiently 
and carefully work through this book they will appreciate the his- 
torical method in dealing with language, and will acquire no in- 
considerable body of facts capable of constant use in explaining 
the forms of our English speech. ‘The volume consists of chap- 
ters on the history of English, (very brief), Phonology, or the 
sounds of the language (pp. 14-71), Accidence (pp. 72-207), 
Composition and Derivation (pp. 208-260). Under Accidence, 
which makes up the largest and most important part of the book, 
each part of speech as noun, adjective, pronoun, is traced through 
Old, Middle, and Modern English, the natural development as 
well as the peculiar forms being accounted for. 

It is unfortunate sometimes that importat points are omitted, 
as for instance gender in modern English, while the treatment of 
other parts, as the relative pronouns, is far from complete. Yet 
these are minor points in a book excellent on the whole, and the 
only one that can be considered up to the times. 

The second book we review treats English syntax historically, 
so that the two volumes supplement each other. In the preface 
Dr. Kellner tells us that this book ‘‘is intended to accompany 
the Historical Outlines of English Accidence by Dr. Morris. The 
latter, however, while still a valuable book for reference, was much 
more nearly abreast of the times twenty years ago than it is to- 
day, so that it will no doubt be largely superseded by this later 
book of Dr. Sweet. 

The Outiines of English Syntax is made up of an introduction 
on the object of syntax and some principles on which it is based ; 
three parts on the syntax of the sentence, the syntax of the parts 
of speech, the order of words; finally a summary or conclusion 
on the periods of English syntax and the foreign influences affect- 
ing our language. The same importance is to be attributed to 
the historical method of treating syntax as in treating sounds or 
accidence. Here again historical relations are to be considered 
beside logical relations, as shown by numerous examples in this 
book. Dr. Kellner fully appreciates that he has made only a be- 
ginning on a much neglected subject, but that beginning is to be 
highly commended and the book will prove, we are sure, of great 
value to all students of English. When teachers have learned to 
appreciate the facts contained in both these books, we may hope 
that English grammar will be no longer a dry-as-dust following 
of parsing formulas, but an investigation of linguistic facts ap- 
pealing to the interest of all pupils. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
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English Composition by Practice. By EDWARD R. SHAw, Ph.D. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1892. pp. 203. 


This book is a work of practical value. It is designed to sys- 
tematize the work of teaching English according to the natural 
method, to arouse the thoughtful interest of the pupil and to lead 
him to develop a good style of expression, as its title suggests, by 
practice. The author shows logically how this may be done ; not 
by means of any set rules and directions,—which usually dwarf 
rather than stimulate the young writer’s development,—but by 
making use of the pupil’s power of observation, however limited 
it may be at first, and by comparisons, contrasts and inferences, 
seeking tu have him become his own teacher of the principles of 
expression generally observed by good writers. The work is ar- 
ranged so that the study of principles and the constant applica- 
tion of the principles are carried on in parallel lines. The book 
begins with punctuation, with a preliminary course in capitals for 
those who are found to be deficient therein. ‘The author shows 
how, if these subjects are taught rationally and practice is had in 
applying the principles, not upon detached sentences, but in con- 
nected composition. the pupil will feel their usefulness and will 
acquire the habit of using the marks of punctuation as he writes. 
It is made clear that the principal object of punctuation is ‘‘ to 
exhibit to the eye the construction of a sentence so that at first 
sight the reader may get the meaning of what is written.’’ The 
pupil is taught to insert a mark of punctuation only when the 
reason for such insertion is known, and to omit the mark alto- 
gether if he does not know exactly why itis needed. In this way 
he does not acquire the habit of putting in too many marks, so 
common to most pupils beginning the study of punctuation, but 
learns to punctuate with common sense to dictate. This illus- 
trates the general methods followed by Professor Shaw in teach- 
ing sentence-structure, variety of expression, figurative language, 
letter-writing, etc. 

The composition work begins with the reproduction of short 
stories. ‘This is followed by what the author calls inventions, in 
which the sequels of interesting tales are omitted and the stories 
completed according as the pupil’s imagination prompts. Sug- 
gestive pictures furnish subjects for complete sketches, varied by 
dialogue to develop versatility. Various kinds of composition 
may be written according to the outlines given for short papers. 
Thus by a logical, easy and natural method the pupil is prepared 
to take up and pursue with intelligence the study of essay-writ- 
ing. In this study, outlines furnished by the teachers are sug- 
gested for the pupil's assistance. 

A feature of Professor Shaw’s work that deserves special men- 
tion is the persistency with which he insists upon the idea of uzzty 
incomposition work. The conventional use of detached sentences 
for example and exercise has been discarded and selections and 
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stories, each of which is a unit in itself, have been substituted. 
In studying and working upon these, not only does the pupil 
‘‘learn what a whole is,’’ but he is, besides, led to an appreciation 
both of sequence of thought and of transition and connection in 
construction. His writing, therefore, will not be of the patch- 
work kind so common in rhetoric classes. With this idea promi- 
nent, Composition by Practice becomes very useful as a prepara- 
tion for literature-composition work, with which our secondary 
schools are now becoming more familiar. Many teachers who do 
not wish to follow a text-book closely, will find this book filled 
with practical suggestions, and, as a text-book in the hands of a 
patient and careful teacher, it will be found not only to be of val- 
ue, but a great factor in attaining the success so difficult to attain 
in the teaching of English. Under ordinarily favorable condi- 
tions no pupil can pursue, for any considerable time, a course 
along the lines indicated therein, without becoming quite profi- 
cient in the use of idiomatic English. 

The opinions expressed in this review are based upon an expe- 
rience in teaching composition according. to the same general 
plan, before the work appeared, and, since its appearance, in 
making the instruction more efficient by its use as a teacher’s help. 

Duncan Campbell Lee. 


Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Deutschlands hoheres Schulwesen im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
By Professor Dr. CONRAD RETWISCH. 64% x9% in. pp. viii 


+200+53. R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


It is interesting to know that the impulse that produced the 
work before us came from the Chicago Exposition. ‘The work 
is divided into (1) /zheritance from the Past, which gives an ad- 
mirable description of the development of German education down 
to what may be called the beginning of the modern period which 
dates from the crushing of the Prussian nation at the battle of 
Jena ; (2) Zhe Longing for the German Empire, which discusses 
the period of the new birth of Prussia and of the German nation- 
al spirit, beginning with the words of King Frederick William 
III, ‘‘the State must restore through intellectual power what it 
has lost in physical strength ;’’ (3) Zhe Struggle for the Founda- 
tion of the German Empire, covering the period from 1840-70 ; (4) 
The Period of the Erection and Expansion of the German Empire 
since 1870. ‘The development of the school system is thus divided 
into periods according to the great historical movements of the 
nation. In no land has education been so bound up with nation- 
al life as in Prussia, and what is true there has been sympatheti- 
cally true to some extent of the other German States ; this di- 
vision is therefore thoroughly fitting. The concluding chapter in 
which the author has been aided by a number of prominent Ger- 
man educators, is devoted to the development of method in the 
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individual subjects taught. The topics covered are Evangelical 
and Catholic religion, German, Latin, Greek, French, English, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Sciences, Drawing, Singing, 
Gymnastics and Apparatus. The school conference of December, 
1890, and the new plans that have since appeared as a result of it 
are clearly but briefly presented. An appendix of fifty-three pages 
gives the official figures for 1863 and 1890 of the attendance on the 
higher schools of all the States of the German Empire. The 
author, Dr. Retwisch, is the editor of the /ahresberichte iiber das 
hohere Schulwesen, the latest volume of which is reviewed in an- 
other column for this issue of THE ScHooL REVIEW. It is obvi- 
ous that he is pecularly fitted to prepare such a work as the one 
before us. He was commissioned to do the work by the Prussian 
Ministry of Spiritual, Educational, and Municipal Affairs, so that 
the book is of official standing. It is certainly the most complete 
and, so far as we know, the best account of the higher schools of 
Germany in the nineteenth century in existence. The subject is 
one that possesses and will continue to possess great interest to 
American educationists, and this little book deserves a translation 
for the benefit of teachers who cannot easily read it in German. 
C. H. Thurber. 


The Elements of General Method, based on the principles of Her- 
bart. By CHaAs. A. Mc Morry, Ph. D. Bloomington, II. : 
Public School Publishing Co. 514x7%. pp. 200. 


The influence of Herbart is a tremendous fact in the educational 
world. Certainit is thata large majority of the best educationists 
of Germany are either his devoted followers, or strongly tinged 
with hisideas. And it follows that such students from the United 
States as go to Germany for their pedagogy get his educational 
philosophy. The Herbartian School has found a ‘‘scientific 
pedagogy’’—and many opponents, who deny the existence of such 
a science,—and as Dr. Mc Murry says, in the maze of educational 
speculation ‘‘it is deeply gratifying to find aclear and definite 
leading purpose that prevails throughout, and a set of mutually 
related and supporting principles which in practice contribute to 
the realization of this purpose.’’ Dr. Mc Murry limits himself 
clearly to the purpose ‘‘ to give the results of Herbartian peda- 
gogy as applied to our schools.’’ The Herbartian arrangement is 
carefully followed. Having treated briefly of the aim of education, 
which he takes to be ‘‘character building,’’ he takes up in 
Chapter II the question of educational values, to the discussion 
of which some 4o pp. are devoted. The succeeding chapters are 
the Nature of Interest, Concentration, Culture Epochs, Appercep- 
tion, Induction, The Will. The Formal Steps. It is interesting 
to note that in common with Professor Lauries Justitutes of Edu- 
cation this book lays main emphasis on the will. ‘‘ The great 
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problem for us to solve is how far can teaching stimulate and de- 
velop... will.’? Onecould wish that the treatment of appercep- 
tion, which after all is Herbart’s original contribution to educa- 
tional psychology, had been made fuller. Still the General 
Method is the first work of its kind in English with which we are 
acquainted, and it will serve to give a very satisfactory idea of the 
Herbartian pedagogy and so to make it familiar to readers who 
could not go to German sources. It ought to find many readers, 
and deserves them. It’s modest aim is that of exposition, not of 
original investigation. Asa book it has two unpardonable de- 


fects, no index, and not even a table of contents ! 
C. H. Thurber. 


Mothers and Sons. By Rev. the Hon. E. Lyrrieron, Head 
Master of Haileybury College. 54% x 7%. pp. 563. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 


This attractive little volume by a distinguished English teacher 
is most delightful reading. Originally a lecture, it retains 
a familiar style while its straightforwardness and good sense 
gratify the reader on every page. Not everything said applies 
quite to the conditions of things in the United States, but most 
does. The opening account of the father who gave his boy a 
‘*good religious talk’’ before sending him back to school, after this 
fashion: ‘‘ Now, Tommy, my boy, I don’t often talk to you about 
religion and that sort of thing, but before you go back to school 
I just want you toremember this. If you don’t work at school,— 
ahem,—you will go to the wall,’’ is amusing, but sadly suggest- 
ive. Some excellent admonitions are given as to the selection of 
a profession. ‘‘ There is little or nothing to prevent large num- 
bers of easy-going lads, who have fought shy of other professions 
because a preliminary training was in each case necessary, from 
drifting at the last minute into either ‘tutoring,’ (teaching) or 
‘the church,’ since in one case no training is required, and in the 
other quite the minimum.’’ ‘‘ Let me say at once that a school- 
master unfit for his work is a phenomenon at once piteous and 
pernicious, the mischief that he does himself is no less than that 
which he inflicts on others.’’ Such is the temper of the book. 
It is good reading not only for the mothers and sons, but for 
fathers and teachers as well. The noblest conception of the 
teacher’s work is in it everywhere manifest. : 

C. H. Thurber. 
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John Amos Comenius, His Life and Educational Works. By S&S. S. 
LAURIE, A.M. 534x7. pp.272. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 1892. $r. 
This is the Reading-Circle Edition of the best, and indeed the only, life 

of the good Moravian bishop who rightly won the title given him by Pro- 
fessor Laurie, 2, ‘Founder of Method.”” The greatness of his service to edu- 
cation gets increasing recognition. The present edition of the Life differs 
from former ones mainly in the insertion of five portraits, in the addition 
of a bibliography of some length, and in photographic reproductions of 
pages from early editions of the works of Comenius. 


Four Hundred Years of American History. By JACOB HARRIS PATTON, 
A.M., PuH.D., with an Introduction by JoHN Lorp, D.D., LL.D. Two 
volumes. pp. xlvii-1215. 6x9 in. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New 
York, 1892. 

Patton’s History of the United States has long been favorably known and 
has had a large constituency of readers. The Four Hundred Years of 
American History is part of the series projected by the publishers entitled 
the Red Letter Life of the Republic. For this purpose the history has been 
continued down to 1892. A brilliant sketch of the progress of the United 
States during this period by Dr. John Lord, and an essay by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson on Selected Historic Forces, which is not usually included in col- 
lections of his works, form an introduction to the whole work. This 
sentence from the concluding paragraph of Dr. Lord's essay we think 
fairly qualifies the work. ‘“Thisexcellentbook . . . . . while it does 
not startle us by creative generalization nor enter upon critical speculations 
on disputed points, makes admirable use of accepted facts. It is clear in 
style, condensed, interesting in narrative, lofty in tone and truthful in state- 
, ment. Itis rather remarkable for its discriminating selection of events and 
influential elements to be set forth and for its lucid presentation of them.”’ 
Let us add that the press-work, paper and binding in these sumptuous vol- 
umes leave practically nothing to desire. There is probably no other book 
of the size so good for the general reader, the teacher and the school library. 
The splendid new edition deserves that the large measure of popular appre- 
ciation that the work has enjoyed should be greatly increased. 


The Story of Sicily. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, ‘The Story of the Na- 
tions’’ series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 534x734 in. 
pp. xiv, 378. $1.50. 

‘*The claim of the history of Sicily to a place in the Story of the Nations 
is not that there ever has been a Sicilian Nation. There has very seldom 
been a time when there was a power ruling over all Sicily and over nothing 
out of Sicily. There has never been atime when there was one language 
spoken by all men in Sicily and by no men out of Sicily. . . . The his- 
torical importance of Sicily comes, not from its being the seat of any one 
nation, but from its being the meeting-place and the battlefield of many 
nations.”’ It is as the ‘ ‘meeting-place of many nations” that Sicily inter- 
ested Mr. Freeman, and he has made the history of this island an epitome 
of universal history. The series has kept to a high standard wonderfully. 


The Rise of the Swiss Republic. By W. D. Mc CracKAN, A.M. Boston : 
Arena Publishing Co. 6%xgin. pp. x, 413. $3.00 
The author, a young American scholar, has devoted himself with the 
yreatest enthusiasm to the study of the wonderful Helvetian republic with 
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constant references to the comparisons that may be drawn between the in- 
stitutions of Switzerland and those of the United States. The subject is one 
of peculiar interest to us, and has nowhere else been treated so thoroughly. 
The whole story of the rise of Helvetia from complete bondage to absolute 
independence is told clearly and most entertainingly. There are many 
political lessons in the last thirty years of Swiss history that we will do well 
to possess. This book will teach them better than any other. 


An Advanced Arithmetic. By JoHN W. Cook, President Illinois State 
Normal University, and Miss M. Cropsky, Assistant Superintendent 
City Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 5%x7% in. pp. 359. Boston; Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 72 cents. 

An Elementary Arithmetic. By the same. 

These two works, by teachers of more than ordinary success in teaching 
mathematics, together make up the ‘‘ Normal Course in Number.’’ Miss 
Cropsey’s work is in the Elementary, President Cook’s in the Advanced 
book. The latter was suggested by the conviction based on many years of 
experience, that the rational side of the subject is seriously neglected. 
Special stress is laid on the study of principles and the explanation of pro- 
cesses, to the end that the learner shall have every facility for the use of 
his reasoning powers. The power to generalize relieves the mind from the 
overwhelming burden of a countless multitude of facts. Arithmetic should 
be recognized as a science that is deduced from the idea of addition. Such 
are the author’s principles. The are surely right, and are worked out in 
the books before us with ths care born of fifteen years’ teaching experience. 


Pocket Atlas of the Ancient World. By Dr. ALB. VANKAMPEN. 24 copper- 
plate maps, colored, with an Index. Gotha, Justus Perthes. N.Y. B. 
Westermann & Co. 

Justus Perthes Pocket-Atlas has served students so good a turn that they 
will be ready to welcome a companion volume devoted to ancient geogra- 
phy. Some idea of the amount of information in this little volume, which 
deserves its title ‘‘pocket’’ atlas, is had from the index ,which covers 60 
pages and contains no less than 7,000 names, with the reference for finding 
each. Latin is the language employed on tlhe maps, though there is an 
English and German preface. We echo the wish of the editor that the little 
Atlas Antiquus may find many friends in a wide circle. 


The Famous Allegories. Selections and extracts for reading and study. 
By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 5x7% in. pp. 304. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
This is the second volume of a series of Select English Classics which 

the publishers have in course of preparation. An interesting Fore Word 
treats of the Personification of Nature, Origin of Myth, Origin of Allegory, 
Bible Allegories, Greek Allegories, Angio-Saxon Allegories, etc. The se- 
lections include The Vision of Piers Ploughman, The Romaunt of the 
Rose, The Court of Love, The Faerie Queene, The Pilyrim’s Progress, The 
Vision of Mirza, and others somewhat less well known. Nine classic fables 
complete the collection. The book has much to commend it. The inform- 
ing idea which seems to be that of giving a comprehensive view and a defi- 
nite impression of one great class of literature, is not commonplace and is 
certainly admirable. Binding and press work are rather better than the 
average. 


Our Bodies and How we Live. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 5%x7K 
in. pp. iv, 412. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A new edition of a well-known text-book, thoroughly revised, with much 
new matter. The most important addition is a new, interesting chapter on 
physical exercise, containing brief descriptions of the leading systems of 
gymuastics. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY PRINCIPAL J. E. RUSSELL 


Hlerbart and Pestalozzi Compared. W.T. Harris. Educational Review 
(N. Y.). May, 1893. pp. 417-423. 


The progress of education is from extreme to extreme. The old educa- 
tion tended almost exclusively to memory culture. Pestalozzi explod- 
ed the theory. He laid stress on sense-perception, verification, and original 
research. Now comes a new line of departure. Herbart holds that what is 
wanted in education is apperception—not so much seeing and hearing and 
handling things, as recognizing them and understanding them. It is an in- 
clusive doctrine that combines perception and memory in a higher faculty. 
It is what we inwardly digest or assimilate of what we memorize that nour- 
ishes our minds. Hence emphasis is put on thinking instead of mere see- 
ing or mere memory. Apperception is a twofold process. The new idea 
adds something to the common store; on the contrary the wealth of ex- 
perience explains what is new. What an immense series of ideas a piece of 
bread calls up tous! Bread suggests or calls up the combined result of our 
perceptions and conceptions that relate to this product: é. g., grain, rye, 
flour, dough—Bread ; or, connecting the processes, planting, harvesting, 
threshing, grinding, kneading, baking—Bread. Our experience is pre- 
served in the net result of apperception. Again there are series of ideas 
conuected with the uses and objects which our apperception associates with 
bread to explain its existence. ‘These are the ideas of food, organic tissue, 
life, etc., aud the processes of eating, digesting, nourishing, etc. 

The new pedagogy will give its attention to the relations of things, and 
especially to the casual relations. When we see a thing in all its relations 
we comprehend it. We may apprehend it in one, or a few, of its relations. 
‘*Concentric instruction,’’ so emphasized in Germany, selects some theme 
that can arouse the interest of the pupil, and then builds forward and back- 
ward, and on both sides outward, the series of ideas that form the totality of 
relations necessary for comprehensive thinking. Thinking is not, as many 
of Pestalozzi’s followers suppose, an elevated sort of sense-perception, but a 
reaction against it. The object of thought is lost sight of in the mind’s en- 
deavor to trace out its past history and its future destiny. We comprehend 
the sense-ohject by apperception of the double series of past and future 
forms. Finally, it is apperception that gives us acuteness of sense-percep- 
tion. It endowed Asa Gray with the ability to observe plants and Agassiz 
with the ability to recognize fishes. 

Doubtless there will be new trends on the zig-zag of progress to correct 
the extremes and errors of Herbartianism, but, compared with Pestalozzi’s 
theory of intellectual instruction, or with that other and older theory of 
memory as the sole intellectual faculty, there can be no doubt that the 
Herbartians are right. 

J. 


Horace Mann and the Revival of Education in Massachusetts. G. H. 
MARTIN. Educational Review (N. Y.). May, 1893. pp. 434-450. 
The first part of this century was marked by a general quickening of in- 


terest in education among enlightened thinkers and the friends of humanity 
the world over. No classes were outside its influence. There were two 
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underlying motives :—philanthropy and philosophy. All phases of educa- 
tion were discussed—domestic education, the education of girls, religious 
education, the education of the blind and deaf—and out of it all national 
systems were evolving, which at a later day determined the fate of nations. 

These great movements, originated by public-spirited men, affected com- 
paratively few teachers. In New England the common schools had long 
been neglected. To James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., belongs the 
honor of first attracting public attention to the decadence of the public 
schools, the extent of it, the cause of it, and the remedy for it. After leaving 
college for seventeen years he labored to arouse public sentiment; his suc- 
cess came with the establishment of the normal schools He urged two 
means of improvement—a school fund, and a seminary for the training of 
teachers. Through the press and by personal appeal he secured the pass- 
age of a law creating a Board of Education. This board had some simple 
duties but no power. Its object was to enlighten the legislature on the 
needs of the State; its secretary was to enlighten the people. At the first 
meeting of the board, in 1837, Horace Mann was chosen secretary. It was 
a surprise; the selection of Mr. Carter seemed more natural and fitting—he 
had seen the promised land but was not to occupy it. Mr. Mann, while not 
peculiarly fitted for the post, was possessed of great moral earnestness 
and was a man broadly humanitarian in his sympathies. He had been in- 
strumental in establishing insane asylums in the State, was interested in 
work among the blind, and was hostile to slavery and intemperance. He 
had been for ten years in the legis!ature,—two years president of the senate. 
In politics a Whig, in religious faith a Unitarian. On entering his work he 
wrote in his journal, ‘‘ Henceforth, so long asI hold this office, I dedicate my- 
self to the supremest welfare of mankind on earth.’? For twelve years Mr. 
Mann fouglit a good fight. He held conventions, wrote reports and estab- 
lished the Common School Journal. His reports stand to-day unexcelled 
as educational documents. His teachings were varied : on the construction 
of school houses, the need of school supervision, the selection of commit- 
tees, methods of teaching reading, school motives and government, the 
need of physical and moral training, etc. In 1548 Mr. Mann entered con- 
gress as the successor of J.Q. Adams. His services had been of inestimable 
value to Massachusetts. Although assailed by men hostile in religion, in 
politics, and even by short-sighted teachers, he fought the battle of educa- 
tional reform to the end, and conquered. To the vigor, the skill, the self- 
sacrificing ardor, and the conscientious rectitude with which he conducted 
the offensive and defensive campaigns, is due the fact that Massachusetts 
has suffered none of those educational reverses which have befallen most 
of the other States. 

J: 


American Schools for American Citizenship. A.S. DRAPER. ‘The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. May, 1893. pp. 459-470. 


The history of educational effort is common to all countries and reaches 
at least four thousand years back, beyond the bounds of modern civilization. 
Commencing in China, India, Persia and Egypt, it has travelled westward, 
with a constantly accumulating force and a continually accelerating speed 
as it passed on to Greece and Rome, until it seems likely to have its utmost 
abundant fruitage in the Great Republic, and quite possibly in that portion 
of it west of the Mississippi. The Germans and the Dutch were the first to 
catch a glimpse of the breadth and scope of modern educational work, as 
they were the first to evolve methods of instruction adequate to the needs 
of that work. But in none of the European countries have the schools been 
Sree until within recent years, and until the stern logic of the American 
experiment made that course imperative. 
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Educational instrumentalilies are of infinite variety. The home, the 
church, the farm, the workshop, the factory, the counting-room, the news- 
paper, the express train, the public concert, the lyceum lecture, the legisla- 
ture, the courts, example, experience, a good suubbing, a sound heart, ‘large 
contact with the world, and schools of every description, all these qualify 
for mingling in affairs and make contact fruitful. Of these agencies, the 
great free elementary school system of the country is of infinitely more 
consequence than all the rest. All nations have educated their youth for 
the promotion of their own ends. So American schools must be shaped 
and operated for American citizenship. Notwithstanding the marvellous 
development of our material resources and the amazing growth of our na- 
tional life, we still need to learn patience and contentment, to make the 
most of our health, our labor, our souls; to learn how to expend and to 
save ; how to live and how to act. ‘These things may well engage the at- 
tention of the officers and teachers of American schools. The develop- 
ment of manhood and womanhood cannot be accomplished except by ad- 
herence to certain principles and by attention to details. 

The corner-stone principle of the public school system is that it is @ 
State system. When we take up the details of school work, we must first 
consider the building appliances and artificial helps. ‘There is great need 
of improvement in school property and greater need of better management 
in bringing it about. ‘Ihe tone of the teaching force must be advanced. 
Easy certificates and constant change have been the great drawbacks upon 
our teaching service. Neatness, cheerfulness, health, discipline, interest, 
enthusiasm, moral sense, everything depends upon the teacher. Teachers 
are not born such, but are produced by study, training, and experience, 
hence it is the first duty of a State to go about building up a professionally 
trained teaching force for its pubiic schools. This is to be done by normal 
schools, pedagogical classes in colleges and secondary schools, by institutes, 
by a system of examinations related together, and regulated and directed 
by central authority. 

The wise school teacher will stand ready to meet all requirements and be 
in position to demand better public treatment. Our teachers are underpaid, 
but this is not the worst. The conditions which trustees and directors put 
upon employment, the extent to which they violate agreements or termi- 
nate contracts, is something amazing. As we increase our exactions and 
guard the avenues of admission to the teaching service, we can with great 
propriety, more thoroughly trust and more completely protect that service ; 
and pursuing both courses upon parallel lines, we shall have the public 
schools in trained hands equal to the management of the work which the 
schools are expected to perform. 

What shall the public schools do? Admitting certain known facts, we 
must have a plan of operations in harmony with them. We must prepare 
to do the best work in the first years. The greatest expertness must be put 
where it reaches the greatest numbers and performs the most lasting and 
consequential work. ‘The public schools cannot specialize. They meet 
their responsibilities when they sharpen and quicken al! the faculties, and 
when they equip the human powers for deciding upon a vocation and ac- 
quiring special expertness in it. 

In European schools the attendance of all children within fixed ages is 
required ; it is universal and regular. The hand of authority controls 
everything. American schools will never be able to make citizenship 
safe without it. Our school system must be progressive. It must reach 
the poorest and humblest; it must be good Dinoace for the richest 
and highest. It must keep clear of sects and classes and parties. Our 
advanced work is absorbing more than its share of attention and of re- 
sources. ‘The elementary work is in danger of being slighted. If our sys- 
tem knows the cost and value of human liberty, if it has the conception of 
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the sacredness of government by the people, an undoubting faith in the 
future of the Republic; if it knows what these th ngs rest upon and acts 
intelligently in fulfillirg its high mission, it will carry blessings to ever 
hamlet in the land and add renown to the American name around the world. 
Carl D. Fehr. 


The Discussion of Educational Questions in the Prussian Landtag, Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22, 1893. DR. W. Zeitschrift fiir lateinlose hohere Schulen. 


April, 1893. pp. 193-200. 


Dr. S. raised the question of the unequal apportionment of government 
subsidies for higher education. 331 institutions receive annually some 
5,800,000 marks ($1,750,000) from public funds, unequally divided. 175 
others receive nothing. Teachers are less fortunately situated than judges. 

he abolition of free tuition for teachers’ sons had rendered illusory the in- 
crease in salaries (1872). The amount of teaching required by the decree of 
1892 had caused great dissatisfaction. Forthe administration Herr B. replied 
that universally applicable regulations were impossible. Teachers are eligi- 
ble to appointment from one to two years earlier than judges. The subject 
of tuition had been exhausted at the time. The hour requirements were 
not new, and there were compensating concessions. Dr. K. complained 
that the establishment of uniformity was too gradual, and took the part of 
the under teachers of Berlin, whose hopes of promotion had been lessened by 
the abolition of thirty-eight positions. ‘The Minister of Culture, Dr. B., de- 
fended the administration, and took occasion to define its position : the 
avoidance of violent changes, continual and quiet progress. Dr. S., for the 
administration, said that criticism had been expected ; for one reason, that 
some 400 different plans of reform had been submitted. One great purpose 
had been accomplished, the increase in the number of higher schools with- 
out Latin ; the sixty-five of last year are now eighty-seven, and it is planned 
to make tliem 189 (Hear, hear!). The pedagogical seminaries have been 
remarkably successful ; 267 candidates have gone through the probationary 
year. Higher courses have been established to carry on the work of the 
schools in which elective English may be substituted for Greek. The re- 
commendation that men leaving the Gymmnasia to enter the teclinical high 
schools be required to pass examinations in drawing, mathematics and 
science could not be adopted without barring out half their number ; to re- 
strict admission is to hamper learning. 

Second day. Dr. W. showed that the statistics of the Gymnasia exhib- 
ited a decline in attendance of 2500 during the last year. The Realschulen 
and Birgerschulen had a more than corresponding gain, 3800. Delegate S. 
recommended that control of the technical schools be transferred from the 
“Department of Intellectual Affairs’? to the ‘‘ Department of Trade.” 
The crowding to extra-Prussian technical schools proved the need of more 
in Prussia. Dr. W. agreed to the necessity of industrial schools. Delegate 
S. expressed the thanks of the teachers for the concessions made to them. 
Dr. S. pointed out that teachers of classics were coming to be less in de- 
mand, teachers of modern languages and of physical culture, more. A 
system of promotion had been provided for under-teachers. By the great- 
est estimate, to secure a permanent position, according to statistics, a 
teacher of the classics must wait ten years, one of religion four, of modern 
languages six, of history nine. The number of men in the Universities 
studying these subjects has decreased more than fifty per cent. in the last 


nine years. 
Wm. Strunk, jr. 
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The English Question. J.J. GREENOUGH. The Atlantic Monthly. May, 
1893. pp. 656-662. 


During the present year much has been written in school journals, and 
more has been said in conventions of school-men, of the inability of a large 
number of the students wio are supposed to be fitted for college to write 
good English. ‘The preparatory schools are blamed because they do not 
give sufficient attention to English composition, and examples of English, 
written by college students, have been published to justify this charge. 
The blame for this must not be given wholly to the preparatory school. 
More attention is now given to composition than ever before, and yet the 
writing of school boys grows worse. Formerly the colleges, apparently 
satisfied with the preparation in English, required no separate examinaticn 
in this subject. Now they give this test and specify the books with which 
candidates for admission must be familiar. Why, with all the time given 
to English, are not the results better? Three causes affect these results: 
a narrowness in the range of the modern boy’s ideas, a lack of clearness in 
these ideas, and an increasing inability to read a printed page understand- 
ingly. If the boy has not a clear thought which he wishes to express, 
no amount of teaching of grammar or rhetoric can enable him to write 
clearly. Clear impression will find adequate expression. In teaching 
the classics, it is difficult to make the boy feel that the Latin and Greek 
are not mere words. Ajneas is no hero to a boy who has no conception of 
the honor that belongs to the founder of a race. No previous training by 
conversation or reading has fitted the modern boy for a study of the classics. 
Translations, published to show that boys cannot write English, prove that 
they cannot read Greek or Latin. They write without sense, for they get 
no sense from their reading. ‘here is nothing in their minds to which 
they can attach what they have learned. They are familiar with a/hlefic 
names, but historical names are new tothem. Physical training is now an 
end and aim. Ability to write well, weighed in the balance with an ability 
to run or jump, is found sadly wanting. To the change in our mode of life 
and in our esuimate of what it is worth while to excel in, is due this narrow- 
ness of mind. The range of a child’s thought is limited to his own environ- 
ment and to what comes to him through books and conversation. How do 
we broaden this? The kindergarten has done much, but in cbedience to 
the decree of our utilitarian age, that useful facts are the only important 
ones, it gives its time to scientific facts rather than to literary fancies. We 
neglect to cultivate the imagination with tales of fairies and heroes. 
Children’s books ought to excite the imagination and leave lasting impres- 
sions. In the primary school, the three essentials must be learned. How 
much of the remainder of the day is spent in talks with older people, in 
story telling, in answering questions and in stimulating the child to think 
of outside things? The preparatory school, taking about one-fifth of the 
boy’s time, must satisfy all the college requirements ; a possible aud desirable 
thing if he is under literary influences when out of school. To our ten- 
dency to make everything easy is due the boy’s lack of clearness. Clear, 
exact reasoning and accurate, careful expression of thought cannot be got 
by any system which tries to change work into play. A boy’s thinking is 
now done for him. He finds exact expression hard. We stop at trying to 
make him understand, without requiring him to explain his understanding 
to others. More reciting in all subjects rather than more English is what 
we need. Children ought to read for themselves and to read aloud. Let 
them learn to get the sense out of a printed page. To-day, parents and 
children have no time for literary matters. Each study is weighed by its 
immediate apparent face value. Boys will not rise above ideals placed be- 
fore them. Parents and teachers must work together. ‘‘ Let us all pay 
more attention to fancy, and less to fact, in our lives, and we shall help to 
solve the English question in our colleges.”’ 

Lucy M. Barto. 
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The Mathematical Condition of Canadian High Schools. W.J. RoBEeRT- 
son. The Canada Educational Monthly (Toronto). May, 1893. pp. 163- 
171. 

Twenty-five years ago the mathematical condition of our schools was 

characterized by crudeness and immaturity. Rules and formulae guided 
the ambitious student. There wasa minimum of theory. Very often more 
muscle than brain was employed in the solution of problems. In Algebra 
our highest ambition was to solve knotty equations. Factoring, except of 
the most elementary kind, was unknown. Of the theory of divisors, pu- 
pils were in happy ignorance. Then an almost magical transformation 
took place in the method of teaching and studying mathematics, and On- 
tario became famous for the attainments of her sons and daughters in this 
department of study. Now, however, under a new administration in which 
mathematical representatives find no place among High School Inspectors, 
there has been a gradual deterioration in the mathematical work done in 
our schools. And while mathematical studies are losing ground the im- 
provement in English and Science shows no marked increase. The reasons 
for this loss of ground lie (1) in the imperfect division of work among the 
various forms of our schools. From the time of entrance until the Pri- 
mary Examinations are passed there is an interval of three years. In that 
time pupils in Algebra are expected to go to the end of Simple Equations 
of one unknown, in Euclid to the end of the 26th proposition of the First 
Book, and in Arithmetic nearly the whole subject is included. Passing on 
to the Junior Leaving studies only one year is allowed for Indices, 
Surds, Quadratics, Simple Equations of two or three unknowns, Square 
and Cube Root, and the Theory of Divisors, for the remaining twenty-two 
propositions of the First Book of Euclid, the Second and Third Books 
with deductions thrown in, and for the conclusion of Arithmetic. What 
strikes the observer is the wretchedly small amount of Mathematics 
required for the first three or four years and the inordinately 
large amount for the next year. (2) The order and manner of the work 
dove must be condemned. The introduction of difficult problems in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic and in Mensuration, for the Primary and Junior Leav- 
ing is irrational ; they should be left for the last stages of the High School 
pupil’s training. Mental immaturity and lack of Algebraic and Trigono- 
metric knowledge condemn the introduction of such problems at an 
earlier stage. The students who go into the teaching profession do not 
understand the principles that underlie arithmetical operations. They are 
going back to the old vice of leaning on rules and formulae. Mental 
Arithmetic is utterly neglected. (3) In our examinations Mathematics is 
pushed into the background. (4) The most potent cause of all is the over- 
crowding of our High School programs. ‘‘ Fads’? have complete sway ; 
Drill, Drawing, Calisthenics, Book-keeping, Stenography, flourish at the 
expense of more important subjects. The time consumed in these subjects 
so far as the mental training of the pupil is concerned is largely wasted. 
This over-crowding leads to superficiality of attainment, and confusion of 
ideas. No one subject is thoroughly grasped.’ (5) Students are not willing 
now to take time to prepare themselves thoroughly for an undergraduate 
course. Admission to the University has been made so easy that a very 
slight acquaintance with Mathematics is all that is necessary. The matric- 
ulant who has in view an easy road to an honor degree will not worry him- 
self to secure a high mathematical standing. 

George G. Brower. 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons: : 

Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler ; and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France, 

by William O’Connor Morris, Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Size 74x 
5% in. pp. viii+433. Price, cloth, $1.50, half morocco, $1.75. 

The Meaning and the Method of Life; a Search for Religion in Biology, by George 
M. Gould, A.M., M.D. Size 54%x7%in. pp. 297. Price $1.75. 

The Story of the Nations, The Story of Sicily, Phoenician, Greek and Roman, by 
Edward A. Freeman, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Size 
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Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System, by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Size 54%x7%in. pp. xvi+389. 


From Fords, Howard & Hulbert: 

Four Hundred Years of American History, by Jacob Harris Patton, A.M., Ph.D., with 
an Introduction by John Lord, D.D., LL.D. Intwovolumes. Size of each vol. 6xg in. 
pp. xlvii+1ars. 

‘Typical Tales of Fancy, Romance, and History from Shakespeare’s Plays: in narra- 
tive form, largely in Shakespeare’s words, with dialogue passages in the original 
dramatic text. Edited by Robert R. Raymond, A.M., Late Principal of the Boston 
School of Oratory. Size 6x8%in. pp. vii+224. 

Bible Studies ; Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testament, with Familiar 
Comment, given in 1878-9, by Henry Ward Beecher. Edited from stenographic notes 
of T. J. Ellinwood by Johm R. Howard. Size 5%x7¥% in. pp. 438. 


From R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung : 

Deutschlands héheres Schulwesen im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Geschichtlicher 
Ueberbick im Auftragedes K6nigl. Preussischen Ministeriums der geistlichen, Unter- 
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Citizenship : Some Suggestions as to the Obligations, the Difficulties and the Prepara- 
tion of Voters, by Charles A. Brinley. pp. 44. Price 10 cents. 
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poems not heretofore reprinted, by Felix E. Schelling, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania. pp. 131. 

A Student’s Manual of a Laboratory Course in Physical Measurements, by Wallace 
Clement Sabine, A.M., Instructor in Harvard University. pp. 126. 

Outline of the Principles of History (Grundriss der Historik), by Johann Gustav 
Droysen, Late Professor of History in the University of Berlin; with a Biographicai 
Sketch of the Author. Translated by E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Size 4%x7%in. pp. xxxv+122. Price $1.10. 


From D. C. Heath & Co.: 

Le Barbier de Seville ou La Precaution Inutile. Comedie en Quatre Actes par Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchias ; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by I. H. B. 
Spiers, Senior Assistant Master William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. pp. 106. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Bible and English Prose Style. Selections and Comments edited with an in- 
troduction by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Vale University. pp. 61. 

Histoire d’un Payson par Erckmann-Chatrain, edited with notes by W. S. Lyon, 
M.A. pp. Price 25 cents. 

Le Curé de Tours, par Honoré de Balzac, edited with notes by C. R. Carter, Assistant 
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The Comedy of the Merchant of Venice, by William Shakespeare. Size 5x7¥{ in. 
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From Orange Judd Co.: 
Forest Planting: A Treatise on the Care of Timber Lands and the Restoration of 
Denuded Wood-Lands on Plains and Mountains, by H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL.D. Ilus- 
trated. pp. 237. 


From Macmillan & Co.: 

Chaucer, The House of Fame; in three books, edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cam- 
bridge. pp. 136. 

Spanish Literature: An Elementary Handbook with indices, etc., by H. Butler 
Clarke, M.A., Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. pp. 288. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Pure Geometry, with Numerous Examples, by John 
Wellesley Russell, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer of Balliol and St. John’s Colleges, 
Oxford. Size 5x734 in. pp. vii+323. Price $2.60. 

Tales from Spenser ; chosen from ‘‘ The Faerie Queene,’’ by Sophia M. Maclehose 
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From Arena Publishing Co.: 
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